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LET E-COM “SIGN, SEAL, AND 
DELIVER” YOUR MAIL FOR LESS 
THAN YOU'RE SPENDING NOW. 


There’s a better way to send out com- riers and your Post Office. Here’s how it 
puter-originated mail. The Postal Service’s works. Once your system is set up for E-COM 
E-COM Service. It lets your computer Service, your computer operator simply pre- 
transmit directly to ours. So you can send pares the message. It’s then transmitted as 
announcements and invoices, for example, data, by telephone or other communication 
while you bypass a lot of work-andexpense. __ carrier, to any one or more of 25 Serving Post 

E-COM Service is a cooperative effort Offices throughout the country. And E-COM 
between private sector communication car- Service takes care of all the rest. 


»Y 


It prints your messages, which can be up 
to two pages long. Folds them. And puts them 
in envelopes, all at the Post Office. ; Som 
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It saves you time by letting you 
transmit your message directly to 
the Post Office by telephone or 
other communication carrier. And 
it saves time by printing your 
message right at the Post Office. 
Then it delivers your mail in just 2 
days or less. 


It provides blue-and-white ({//} 
envelopes-for impact. 


It gives you all this-which cuts your labor 
costs, too-for 26° for the first page. And only 
5* more for the second. Postage, paper & 
envelopes included. 









| Wecan help you figure out the best 


way to link up with E-COM Service. 
And we can even give you any technical 
advice you might need. 

So why not let new E-COM Service 
give you a hand with the mail? For 

more information, simply call or write 
your communication carrier or your 
local Postmaster. 
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Now tax time won't take so much of your time. 
Or money. 


Free! Sylvia Porter's 1983 Income 
Tax Book when you buy one of 
these Casio printing calculators. 

To help make your taxes 
less of a burden, Casio is offering 
you more money-saving advice 
from Sylvia Porter. 

In her latest book—a $3.95 
value—the renowned tax master 
tells how you can profit from the 
most extensive revisions in tax 
law ever: the 10% income tax 
reduction, bigger than ever tax 
breaks for two-earner married 
couples, increased child and 
dependent care credits, and 
more. Even if you've never done 
your own tax return before, this 
book makes it easy. 


Casio, Inc. Consumer Prod 


scts Division: 1§ 


While Sylvia Porter is 
making it easier for you to save 
money on your taxes, Casio will 
save you time. Each of these cal- 
culators has a 4-key independent 
memory for handling complex 
entries, an automatic decimal 
system and a per cent key. There's 
even a special key which lets you 
save paper by only printing an 
answer when you want it. In addi- 
tion, all three calculators feature 
large, easy-to-read green digitron 
displays and use inexpensive 
easy-to-find regular size 2% inch 
plain paper rolls. Making it all the 
easier for you to keep that all- 
important record of 
your transactions. 





Tax time after tax time, and 
anytime in between, you can be 
sure of trouble-free use, which- 
ever Casio calculator you choose. 
And of course you can count on 
that traditionally high Casio 
quality coming at a traditionally 
low Casio price 

No, tax time may not be 
the most pleasant time of year. 
But with Casio and Sylvia Porter 
to help you, at least it won't take 
so much of your time. Or money. 
Tax guide available only at partici- 
pating dealers while supply lasts 


CASIO 


Where miracles never cease 


Los Angeles (213) 803-3411 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


n the eve of Queen Elizabeth’s fifth visit to the US., rela- 


written by Contributor John Skow, at- 
tests. By contrast, the British monarchy 
has enjoyed a favorable press in: the 
USS. ever since 1860, when Prince Ed- 
ward, Queen Victoria’s eldest son, visit- 
ed the nation that had repudiated his 
family’s rule. Edward’s great-grand- 
daughter Elizabeth and great-great- 
grandson Charles seem to have inher- 
ited his ability to evoke the admiration 
of Americans. Those with immediate 
experience of that talent include Lon- 
don Bureau Chief Bonnie Angelo, who 
reported on the meticulous prepara- 
tions for the latest royal trip. She cov- 
ered the Queen’s second visit to the 





US., in 1957. “Following her,” Angelo recalls, “I gained lasting 
respect for her never-wilt stamina and serenity. Thirteen years 
later, I reported the first visit of Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne to Washington. I could see in Charles the same skill in 


putting the awestruck at ease.” 


Correspondent Mary Cronin did her first serious royal- 
watching 20 months ago, when she covered the wedding of the 


Prince of Wales and Lady Diana Spencer. It was elegant the- 
ater, and Cronin’s four years as TIME’s New York-based Show 
Business correspondent qualified her to appreciate the perfor- 
mance. Later that year she followed the young royal couple's 

tions between the British royal family and London’s tabloid __ first official tour, to Wales. Says Cronin of that road show: “It 
press were showing signs of strain, as this week’s cover story, gave mea hint of the energy and persistence one needs to gather 


Royal-Watcher Mary Cronin at Buckingham Palace 


rerersoroax information on a royal family preserv- 


ing the aura of the kings and queens of 
old.” For this week’s cover, Cronin 
learned even more about perseverance 
by watching the watchers of the royals. 
“The Fleet Street reporters and photog- 
raphers are a breed unto themselves,” 
she reports, “devilishly competitive, 
clever and professional. The chase and 
the ‘hit’ [scoop] get their blood up.” 
Cronin, who journeyed from Bucking- 
ham Palace to Acapulco last week in 
pursuit of the royal family, finds her fel- 
low reporters’ zeal, if not their perfervid 
imaginations, infectious. Says she: “I 
felt myself wanting a fast car with a 


two-way radio so that I could join the global game of royal- 
watching, careening over icy alpine roads, slithering through 
steaming jungles, hiring helicopters and speedboats to find my 


elusive royal prey.” 


Qn 





Cover: Photograph by Tim Graham—Sygma 
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Cover: Lady Diana 
is the superstar of 
“Palace Dallas,” a 
long-running, real- 
life British soap op- 
era. Its central theme: 
royalty vs. the press. 
Another chapter 
opens as the Queen 
visits the New World. 
See PEOPLE. 
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World: Begin weath- 
ers the storm, govern- 
ment troops take 
charge in East Beirut, 
and the P.L.O. talks 
strategy. » West Ger- 
many’s antinuclear 
Greens may tip the 
balance in the elec- 
tions. » How the US. 
and Italy enlisted the 
Mafia to find General 
Dozier. » Shultz chal- 
lenges Capitol Hill 
critics of U.S. policy in 
El Salvador. 


4s 

Economy & Business 
A GM-Toyota linkup 
raises cries of alarm. 
> Sour loans help sink 
a Tennessee bank. 

> A high-rise monu- 
ment to costs. 


64 

Video 

After eleven years, 
M* A*S* H goes off 
the air with a 24- 
hour special episode 
and many fond mem- 
ories of the 4077th. 





Space 

Atrophied muscles, 
weakened bones and 
a shrinking heart are 
just a few of the physi- 
cal perils of traveling 
in outer space. 


68 

Books 

Photographer Alfred 
Stieglitz teaches a cen- 
tury to see itself. » In 
The Moons of Jupiter, 
Alice Munro’s tales 
catch at the heart. 


14 

Nation: The silly sea- 
son begins as Demo- 
cratic candidates hit 
the presidential trail 
> Sending mixed sig- 
nals on arms control 
> New twists in the 
EPA follies. » The Ad- 
ministration recom- 
mends radical surgery 
for health care. 


The official verdict is 
in on a brilliant Har- 
vard researcher ac- 
cused of falsifying 
data: guilty as 
charged. 


74 

Law 

At mid-term, Reagan 
has put his brand on 
the federal judiciary 
with choices who are 
white, male, conserva- 
tive and competent. 





42 

Economic Outlook: 
TIME’s Board of 
Economists says 
unanimously that 
the most serious 
slump since the De- 
pression is over. 

But deficits could 
make the recovery 
Stall. See ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS. 





Religion 

Split by the Civil 
War, the Northern 
and Southern 
branches of Presby- 
terianism are finally 
nearing merger. 


76 

Environment 

With a helping hand 
from abroad, Indone- 
sia leaves few stones 
unturned in restoring 
an ancient Buddhist 
treasure. 


60 

Art 

Painter Frank Stella 
has emerged as a 
leading American 
printmaker, changing 
everyone's sense of 
what prints can do. 


8 Letters 
63 Show Business 
63 Milestones 
75 Press 
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Asplit second. A fraction of an inch. 









AGrand Prix 





No wonder the air will be charged with electric- 
ity in New York's Madison Square Garden 


@ Friday night, February 25. A split second ora 


hairline fraction of an inch could make his- 


vg tory. A world record could be smashed in the 


time it takes to wink. Anew hero could emerge 
on the athletic scene. 


This is the essence of the USA/Mobil Indoor 
Track and Field Championships and Grand Prix. Since their 
founding last year, the Grand Prix finals have become the 
culmination of the short, thrill-laden indoor season. And for good 
reason: It brings to one arena, for a few action-packed hours, 
many of the stars who will represent the U.S. (and some other 
countries) in the 1984 Olympic Games. It is here that they will set 
the pace to which ali others will aspire in future competition. 
Consider Billy Olson who, so far this season, has broken the 
world indoor record for the pole vault three times, soaring 19 feet, 
Va inch across the bar. Or Eamonn Coghlan, the man who ran the 
indoor mile faster than any other human—in 3 minutes, 50.6 
seconds. Then there's Evelyn Ashford who owns two indoor 
records: the 50-yard sprint in 5.77 seconds, achieved just this 
season, and the 60-yard dash in 6.54 seconds, set in last year’s 
indoor championships. And Carl Lewis, that all-around athlete 
who will compete in both the 60-yard dash and long jump. He 
holds world indoor records in both: 6.02 seconds in the dash and 
28 feet, 1 inch in the jump. And Mark Enyeart, whose 600-meter 
run in one minute, 16.91 seconds established a new record this 


Will new marks be set at the finals? Nobody knows. But one 
thing is certain. These and other competitors will try, not only for 
their places in athletic history, but also for the $150,000 in prize 
money donated by Mobil. The money is to be awarded to their 
sponsoring organizations in conformance with the amateur rules 
of The Athletics Congress, with which we are proud to collaborate 
in the staging of the Grand Prix finals: It was during the 14 
preceding meets that the leaders amassed Grand Prix points in 
the 25 grueling categories toward the final night's crowning 
events. And crownings there will be. Not just the top man and 
woman performer, but prize money for the leading five men and 
women, as well as for the top achievers in each of the 25 
designated events. 

Will it be thrilling? Of that we're sure. Nothing could tingle the 
senses more than the hairbreadth finishes which determine the 


Even if you can’t get to theGarden, you can still see the two 
hours of coverage on PBS, in a telecast also underwritten by 
Mobil. (Check listings for time and channel.) 


Mobil 
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No office today can even sur- 
vive without a decent typewriter 
and copier. 

But if you intend to do more 
than survive, now’ the perfect 
time to invest in the best equip- 
ment available. Because now you 
can save 15% on a Xerox 
Memorywriter by buying it 
together with a Xerox copier. 

That’ better than a good 
deal. The new Xerox 620 
Memorywriter has a display as 
well as a memory. So you can cor- 
rect your mistakes before you 
commit them to paper. And it 
allows you to make changes and 
revisions without retyping the 
entire page. The Xerox 610 
Memorywriter has many of the 
same automated features as the 
620. And it prints 29% faster than 
any of you-know-who$ models. 


Evenif | _ ms 
youre notin =—— = 
the market game wrest: 
for a type- Py a 
ae Ey 

Xerox 2350 Xerox 3300 Il Xerox 3300 
Was $3595 Was$4495 Was $5,495 
Now $3,295 Now $3,595 Now $4,995 


There's nothing like a Xerox offer. 


writer, now’ a great time to buy a 
Xerox copier. Prices have been 
dramatically reduced on many 


Save 15% on a Xerox Memorywriter 
when you buy a Xerox copier. 


And find out how Xerox 
quality, plus a 15% discount on the 
Memorywriter, plus savings on 
our copier prices, plus low finance 

charges, can add up to a win- 

ning combination in anyone’ 


models. From a substantial $300 
off the Xerox 2350 to an astonish- 
ing $2,000 off the Xerox 3450. 

If that still isn’t 
enough, Xerox is offer- 
ing financing plans 

















you can’t refuse. Qual- book. 
ified purchasers are Call 800-648-5888 
eligible for zero finance . 
charges if they finance operator 286. 
for a six-month -r———--—-—-H-!-r - 
period. Or you can finance quali- I'd like D a sales representative to 
fied purchases for two years for | contact me (1) a demonstration | 
14.9%. | © information on copiers | 
l C information on Memorywriter. l 
-= — Send to: Xerox Corporation, 
et aa _— | Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14692. | 
eae | 
; , | Name__ | 
8 Title ‘ 
| Company | 
‘reson | Address | 
Xerox 3400 Xerox 3450 City 
Was $8,995 Was $9,995 | State | 
Now $6,995 Now $7995 i ~ 
| Phone Zip | 


So call us at 800-648-5888, 
operator 286; or your local Xerox 
office. Or, mail in this coupon. 


The 3300, 3300 I] and 2350 copiers are newly manufactured; the 3400 and 3450 copiers are remanufactured; other copiers 
are either newly manufactured or remanufactured. 








Winds of War 


To the Editors 

First there was Roots, then Shdgun, 
and now The Winds of War (Feb. 7]. It is 
great to see a major network willing to 
risk $40 million to produce quality pro- 
gramming. My hat goes off to ABC for 

bringing history into our living rooms 
Stewart S. Dixon Jr 
Lake Forest, Ill 


The picture of Robert Mitchum as he 
appears on your cover represents the fin- 
est example of how a military officer 
should look! 

Laurence N. Freeman 
Houston 


In 34 years of naval service, I have 
never seen a naval officer with his coat 
collar turned up like a journalist's. Pug 
also should have been wearing a white 
silk scarf. Otherwise it was a nice shot of 
Mitchum 

Kemp Tolley 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (ret.) 
Monkton, Md. 


Your review spared me 18 hours of 
boredom 

William C. Singleman 

Newburgh, N_Y. 





We hate war whether it is fought for 
religious or political reasons or whether it 
is hot or cold. Why, then, do we have to 
have special movies about it on TV? 

James T. Nance 
Fort Worth 


Mid-Term Message 
President Reagan’s State of the Union 
address [Feb. 7] shows that he has the 
courage of the public’s convictions 
Leonard Greenberg 
Reston, Va 


51 est.hwy. [34] EPA est. MPG? 


The President’s speech brings to mind 


| all those “light at the end of the tunnel” 


talks we heard about the Viet Nam War 
Then, as now, people were suffering in the 
meantime 
Harry Lenhart 
Saginaw Mich 


about 
taxes 
shallow 


President remark 
abolishing corporate income 
though retracted, reveals his 
knowledge of economics as well as his 
personal bias toward the rich. With the 
nation suffering severe unemployment, he 
questions the justification for taxing cor- 
porations instead of proposing a construc- 
tive jobs program. Many companies al- 
ready have an excessive concentration of 
wealth. Without corporate income taxes, 
the situation would become worse 

Edward L. Page 

Alexandria, Va 


Reagan’s 


Increasing taxes is one sure way to de- 
press further the already weak economy 
and abort the incipient recovery. Taxing 
yourself out of a recession is like trying to 
borrow yourself out of debt. The result of 
more and higher taxes will be reduced 
revenues and even greater deficits. Addi 
tional tax cuts will do far more to stimu- 
late the recovery 

Ray Cripps 
Dallas 














In your article “New Tactics at Half | 
Time” [Jan. 31] you state that the Presi- 
dent can crow with justification because 
1982's 3.9% rate of inflation is the small- 
est since 1972. This questionable achieve- 
ment represents use of a longstanding 
option available to every American Presi- 
dent, to control inflation by running the 
economy into recession. Thus recession, 
which mainly hurts the unemployed, has 
been substituted for inflation, which af- 
fects individuals in nearly every income 
category. One wonders what the future 
will bring as this shortsighted philosophy 
is applied to the full range of our social 
problems. 
Stephen C. Casler 
Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pa. 





Standing Pat 


In the Essay “Consistency as a Minor 
Virtue” [Feb. 7] you apparently revere 
mutability as one of the most valuable as- 
pects of the human mind and character. 
Ronald Reagan was elected by millions of 
Americans like me largely because of his 
avowed principles and the unwavering 
stand that he had demonstrated in sup- 
porting them. We still have tremendous 
social and economic problems in this 
country, but least among the causes is the 
President's consistency. 

Laura A. Branch 





Tarrytown, N_Y. 





Lily-White Cicero 


Your article on racial discrimination 
in Cicero, Ill. [Feb. 7], made me question 
how much progress this country has made 
toward achieving justice for all. What 
have 2,000 years of Christian principles 
achieved if such bigotry and ignorance 
can persist? It is particularly distressing to 
see prejudice among people whose East 
European ancestors came to this country 
in search of the freedom and opportunity 
they now deny others. 

James S. Borland Jr. 
St. Paul 


Do those third-generation Americans 
in Cicero realize that those “colored peo- 
ple” and those “slant-eyed people” are 


| probably fifth- and sixth-generation 


Americans? 
Laverte McDonald 
Sioux City, lowa 


Why is Cicero being singled out as a 
racist town? There are certainly suburbs 
throughout the U.S. where blacks are ex- 
cluded. Cicero is probably one of the few 
places where discrimination is not well 
hidden. 

Roxy Fair 
Milwaukee 


The Polish-American welder who 





stated, “I'll stand it [black infiltration] as | 


long as I can, and then leave Cicero if I 


have to,” is ignorant of the situation in the 

rest of the country. Where will he find an- 
other city devoid of blacks? 

Stacee Cooper 

Dallas 


It is ironic that an American commu- 
nity of East European lineage should 
overtly prevent other hard-working 
Americans from becoming good neigh- 
bors of equal status. The citizens of Cicero | 
should contemplate where they would be 
today if their grandparents had been de- 
nied entrance into the U.S. because they 
were Czechs, Poles or Yugoslavs. 

Bradford E. Lang 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Borg’s Exit 

Bjorn Borg was a much needed coun- 
terbalance to the infantile personalities 
that seem to dominate the male side of 





tennis [Feb. 7]. Win or lose, Borg could 

be counted on to be gracious and digni- 

fied. He added both class and style to his 
sport. 

Irene Kozlowski 

Chicago 


Borg is lucky to have accomplished 
his life’s ambition by the time he was 26 | 
years old and to have at least twice that | 
many years to enjoy it. | 

Jan Gordon Collins | 
Grove City, Ohio | 





And backed for 5 years, 50,000 miles. 


The complete American car. $5841" 
Every car maker promises you 
value for your money. Plymouth delivers 
nple, the 5-passenger front- 


fe Horizon. For 1983, Horizon 


tenance free 


VialifolsnsmumelalemlertilaleMmnyi(-\ale|iamemel(-1 
lelole: <-1e fl <-Bareherolas\el-jil(ef 


5 years or 50,000 miles protection 
folslohi Me Bililelilelslemeiielilele)(-m 
Every Horizon is backed with 5 
years or 50,000 miles* protection on the 
engine. powertrain and transmission 
rolare Me lele| ig) me 0)(- melee) rust-through 
C —]@ ale Me l-) (oll Wa @isla) - meio. 
lal Viol o/-/(o)-)a) (oleae (-Mmilsielan 
ll new ‘82 and ‘83 ¢ 


Comparisons will make clear 
Plymouth Horizon is the American way 
to get your money’s worth 

Buy or lease from your Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer. Buckle up for safety. 


> The American 
Vad 


way to get 
your money's worth 
re ree Coro 














How Lufkin takes the 
re-measuring out of measuring, 





A professional would know 
a Lufkin powertape immediately 
by the vivid contrast of its mark- 


ings against the deep-yellow blade. 
But that's only one of the rea- 


sons why our tapes are preferred 
to their pale imitators. 

The real test of a tape occurs 
on a project like you see above, 
where dimensions are pattern- 
repeated on a single workpiece. 

Here you'll find that a Lufkin 
blade is more than just easy to 


read. Its matte finish will take pen- 


cil-marks clearly. 

So instead of having to find 
the same dimension repeatedly on 
your workpiece, you just pencil it 
one time directly onto the blade. 

Then, using the blade itself 





blade clean with your thumb. 

You'll also find that our off- 
set case will give you a wider view 
of the blade than powertapes of 
comparable price. 

That our front-mounted, 
positive lock will be far less apt to 
slip and easier to engage than 
fancy slides or fussy buttons. 

That ourinch-wide blade will 
give you a good 7 feet of unsup- 
ported extension. 

And that only a Lufkin tape 
protects its self-compensating 
hook from impact against the case 
by means of a patented, shock- 
absorbing bumper. 

But take a critical look at 
a Lufkin Ultralok for yourself. It’s 

compact enough to wear com- 


as a sort of template, just lay out fortably by its beltclip. But its 
your pattern tick-tick-tick,and Cooperlools 25-foot length makes it prac- 


when you're finished, wipe the 


BORER” CRESCENT © LUFRUN  NCHOL SON” PLUME” WELLER WIS" ACELITE® 


The difference between work 
and workmanship. 





tical for almost any project. 


4 ©1983 The Cooper Group 

















To describe Jimmy Connors as “a 
time-honored boor” is an insult to one 
whose humor and exciting play have been 
cheered by many aficionados of tennis 

Guy Lillian I] 


Greensboro, N.C. 


Papal Art 

In your review of the Vatican collection 
that is now on exhibition in the U.S. [Feb 
14], your critic questions the “star quality” 
given every object and asks if the risk of 
moving these treasures is justified. In al- 
most all of the Vatican museums even the 
most important works are never displayed 
as prima donnas. They blend, as they 


| should, with the original centuries-old set- 


ting. Thus, to most visitors the individual 
qualities of the objects easily become lost 
In the current display at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art each piece is en 
hanced by its isolation. Hence, for most 
viewers, the show becomes a unique op- 
portunity to enjoy and absorb the beauty 
of each object and painting. Many of these 
people will one day come to the Vatican 
Then will they understand the context 
they missed. More important, they will 
want to see more art. There is no doubt 
that for them the risk is amply justified 
Walter Persegati 
Secretary of the Vatican Museums 
Vatican City 


Geter wOulsps 
PU B 


___ Letters 
Squealing on Sex 


Laws like the “squeal rule,” requiring 
federally supported clinics to notify par- 
ents when they give contraceptives to mi- 
nors [Feb. 7], will widen the existing gap 
between parent and teen-ager. Girls who 
seek professional guidance should not 
have their privacy violated. It is far wiser 
to have a girl 16 and counseled than 16 
and pregnant 

Patricia A. Hodder 
Bellerose, NY. 


As a teen-ager, I was outraged to hear 
of the squeal rule. Most of my friends who 
are on birth-control pills received them 
through counseling at Government-fund- 
ed clinics. Without the secrecy that was 
promised by the clinics, my best friends 
would have been added to the list of tragic 
stories of unwed mothers 

Kristin D. Merriman 
Boston 


In a survey of sex and adolescents 
published in 1978, James Elias of Stan- 
ford found that mothers were a source of 
sexual information for only 10% of their 
sons and for 65% of their daughters. Fa- 
thers came in an abysmal second: 26% for 
their sons and only 2% for their daugh- 
ters. That leaves approximately one- 
third of the females and two-thirds of the 
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males without information from either 
parent. Since so many parents are delin- 
quent in fulfilling their obligation, I ques- 
tion whether they have the right to be in- 
formed about the use of contraceptives by 
their children 
John D. Lawry 
Marymount College 
Tarrytown, N.Y 


High Tide 
TIME overlooked the tide in its report 
ing of the storm damage along Califor- 
nia’s coast [Feb. 7]. A big factor contribut- 
ing to water damage was the highest tide 
since record keeping began 1h the early 
1920s. This rare flow was aided by the un 
usual and simultaneous occurrence of 
three astronomical events: 1) the earth 
was within days of its closest approach to 
the sun, the perihelion; 2) the moon was at 
its closest approach to the center of the 
earth, the perigee; and 3) the moon’s and 
sun’s gravitational pulls were in align- 
ment at the full moon 
Winfield G. Wagener 
Sonora, Calif 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 


er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 


may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 


p's an imaginary 
playmate to children 
everywhere. But in 
the real world 
scientists are stuqgling 
to save his life, his 
home, and his future 
Watch Save the 
Panda, a new National 
Geographic Special 
on PBS, It’s television to 
warm your heart. And open 
your eyes. The kind of tele 
vision Gulf believes in 
Produced by the National Geo 
graphic Society and WQED/Pittsburgh 
Underwritten for the eighth year by Gulf 
Watch SAVE THE 
PANDA, March 9. 
at 8 p.m. EST on 
PBS. Check local 
listings 
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Since the day in 1896 when Tagish Charlie, 
Skookum Jim and Lying George Carmack first hit 
paydirt on Bonanza Creek, gold strikes have become 
rare occurrences in Alaska. 

Until now. 


$25,000" IN GOLD. YOU COULD WIN IT. 


‘Take a Holland America Westours Alaska cruise 
or cruise tour and you could become $25,000 richer in 
the process. 

Because your name automatically goes into our 
sweepstakes drawing when you send in your 
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The trail of '98. The stampeders trekked over Chilkoot Pass on foot. You can do it in one of 
our comfortable motorcoaches. Photo courtesy of the Historical Photography Collection, 


University of Washington Library. 
reservation deposit. (No purchase is necessary. See 
official rules. ) on 

The grand prize is $25,000 in gold. 


100 second-prize winners will be awarded chips 





If you missed 
old rush,dont 


of gold, worth a 
proximately $25( 
apiece. 

The major 
stipulation is 
Holland 
America 
Westours must 
receive your deposit 
on or before April 15, 
1983. (If you’ve already booked, 
you'll receive an entry Glacier Bay 
form soon.) 

And the best 
thing about it is that the 
© 25 grand is just one of the 

' grand reasons for seeing 
Aske with Holland 


America Westours. 


EVEN IF YOU LOSE, 
YOU WIN. 

Even if you don’t win the / £ 
gold, a Holland America Westours Alaska 
cruise or cruise tour will be one of the 
most exciting, exhilarating vacations you'll 
ever take. 

Cruises take you through Alaska’s 
stunning Inside Passage. Where the ports of 
call include Ketchikan, the world’s totem 
pole capital. 

Juneau, a city literally built by gold. 

Sitka, the historic Russian outpost and 
first capital. 

lus one unforgettable day cruising 
magnificent Glacier Bay. 
The four ships you. can sail on include the 
lavish new Ocean Liner™ The Nieuw Amsterdam, 
the incomparable ss Rotterdam, the Tropicale and 


the Rhapsody. 









Win #25000 in Alaska’s second gold 


HOLLAND AMERICA WESTOURS ALASKAN GOLD RUSH SWEEPSTAKES OFFICIAL CONSU MER RULES 1. You are automatically entered into the sweepstakes 
for cach person w ho books any Holland America Westours Alaskan cruise or cruise tour and your full deposit has been received by Holland America Westours before April 15, 1983 
2. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. If you choose not to book an Alaskan cruise on Holland America Westours, you may still enter the sweepstakes by sending a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope (Residents of Washington State need not include stamp) for an Official entry form to: Alaskan Cruises, c/o Marden-Kane, Inc., 666 Fifth Avenue, NY, NY 10103 
Only one request per env elope. All requests must be received by March 15, 1983. All entries must be correctly completed and received or recorded by Apel 15, 1983 to be eligible. 3 


The Grand Prize winner of $25 ,000° in gold and (100) Second Prize winners of $250° worth of gold will be selected in a random drawing from all eligible entries received. Drawing 








Alaskas first 
‘Theres sull 


THATS JUST THE HALF OF IT. 

Combine a land tour with your cruise and there’s 
no better way to see Alaska. 

A typical itinerary includes a trip to massive 
Mendenhall Glacier. 

Our exclusive dayboat cruise up 
breathtaking Lynn Canal. 

An overnight stay in frontier Skagw: ay, 
gateway to the Yukon gold fields. 

A smooth jaunt b Ey motorcoach over 
Chilkoot Pass to Whitehorse. 

A spectacular journey over the scenic 
Alaska I i to Fairbanks. 

A day and night in Denali National Park, 
viewing immense Mt. McKinley. 

And a tour of Anchorage, with a side trip to 
beautiful Portage Glacier. 


NOW THERE ARE TWO REASONS 
TO REMEMBER APRIL 15. 
There may never be a better 
L \ time to send in your deposit for 
a Holland America Wacom 
cruise or cruise tour than on 
sy before Apnil 15. 

So contact your travel 
consultant and have your 
name entered in our $25,000 
gold sweepstakes today. 

1-800-426-0327 
1-800-221-6842 


And if you'd like more 
information on the Alaska cruise 
and cruise tour options we have 
available, just call 1-800-426-0327 
west of the Mississippi, 
1-800-221-6842 east of the 
Mississippi for a copy of 
our free 96- page 19 3 
brochure. 
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Or, if you 
prefer, send in the 
accompanying 
coupon today. 
Alaska is far too ncha I: and to miss seeing in 
your lifetime. Especially since you could win $25,000 
in gold doing it. 





Holland Amenca Westours 23-Tl 
300 Elliott Avenue West Seattle, WA 98119 


Please send me your free 96-page 
\laska 1983 brochure. 


Name 

Phone ( ) 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


The Nieuw Amsterdam and the ss Rotterdam are registered in Nether! 
ed in Liberia. The Rhapsody is registered 11 





Antilles. The Tropicale 1s register 
the Bahamas 
*based on the value of gold on April 15, 1983. 


rush. @ Holland America Westours. 


will be conducted by Marden-Kane, Inc. an independent judging organizati nm whose decisions are final. Winner will be required to sign an affidavit of eligibility and 
consent to the use of name and x“ mee ex for publicity purposes. Applicable taxes are « 
except employees and their immediate families of H 
employees, agencies and Marden cay ‘i Void where prohibited by law. All Federal, State and local laws and regi ma ns apply. Odds 


Sweepstakes open to residents of t 
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s. No substitution or transfer of prizes. 4. The Con 


le responsibility of winner 
irs, its subsidiaries 


and America West 


thates, travel agency owner/managers and 





of winning depend upon the total number of 


entries received. For a list of winners, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: AL. ASKAN CRUISE. WINNERS, P.O. Box 126 Ne w York, NY 10046 
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Opening the Silly Season 





Yes, Virginia, there is a presidential election in 1984—and it has begun 






| Cranston: “End the incredibly dangerous, shamefully expensive arms race” 


former Vice President goes ice 
fishing and poses with a puny 
perch dangling from his line. A 
68-year-old Senator dons athletic 
shorts and runs a 60-yd. dash in a San 
Francisco track meet. A man who once 
orbited the earth turns up at a cattle show 
and enters a contest to guess the weight of 
a black Simmental bull; first prize is a doz- 
en vials of bull semen 
Such hijinks can mean only one thing: 
the quadrennial silly season has started 
again. Twenty-one months before the 
presidential election and a full year before 
the first caucus or primary, a drove of 
Democratic hopefuls are formally declar- 
ing their candidacies. A few, heaven help 
the electorate, have been campaigning 
unofficially for more than a year 
Walter Mondale, 55, the popular par- 
ty warhorse who currently leads the pack, 
will make his announcement this week. 
Colorado Senator Gary Hart, 45, armed 
with a pile of position papers and an orga- 
nizational expertise learned when he 
managed George McGovern’s campaign 
twelve years ago, kicked off his quest last 
week. Senator Alan Cranston, 68, of Cali- 
fornia, seizing on the issue of a nuclear 
arms freeze, made his long-shot race offi- 
cial three weeks ago. Of the top four con- 
tenders, only Senator John Glenn, 61, has 
not formally announced his candidacy 
He will not do so until mid-April. He did, 
however, fly to lowa and New Hampshire 
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last week, and held a major fund raiser in 
his home state of Ohio. 

All this politicking seems wearyingly 
premature, like Christmas decorations in 
July. It is no consolation that both Jimmy 
Carter and George McGovern officially 
began their long-shot bids even earlier. 
Candidates used to attract little press at- 
tention at this point in the campaign and 
thus could test themes and sharpen posi- 
tions with slight risk of committing a fatal 
gaffe. This time around, however, they are 
already in the hot glare of television cam- 
eras. That kind of exposure encourages 
rhetorical posturing and, over the long 
haul, may discourage voter interest. 

Ironically, the race for the Democrat- 
ic nomination has moved into high gear 
so quickly partly because of an effort to 
shorten the political season. Last year the 
party decided to give the states only four 
months, instead of five, to choose dele- 
gates to the Democratic Convention, and 
as a result many primaries and caucuses 
were moved up. In the past two elections, 
candidates had a month after the Iowa 
caucuses to regroup for the New Hamp- 
shire primary. But in 1984 New Hamp- 
shire follows lowa by a week, and a week 
after that at least a dozen more states 
the number could grow—will hold their 
caucuses or primaries. All told, upwards 
of 30% of the Democratic Convention's 
delegates will be selected in the first three 


weeks of the process. “The third week of 





Mondale: “I'd press our nation to compete” 


the primaries could be the bottom of the 
ninth inning,” says the Democrats’ past 
chairman Robert Strauss. 

As a result of this earlier clustering, 
candidates can no longer concentrate on 
one or two early states in hopes of gaining 
the momentum to win in the larger pri- 
maries. By the end of this year, a serious 
candidate will have been forced to cam- 
paign, organize, and raise money for tele- 
vision time in states across the country 

The need for money makes it even 
more important that candidates qualify as 
soon as possible for federal funds. Mon- 
dale, Cranston and Hart have already 
raised the requisite $5,000 in small dona- 
tions from each of 20 states; donations to 
them will now be matched by the Govern- 
ment, payable next January. In addition, 
the decision by the AFL-CIO to consider en- 
dorsing a candidate this December means 
that there will be an important minicon- 
vention before the primaries even begin 


Front Runner Mondale stands to ben- 
efit most from the new rules, which make 
it more difficult for a dark horse to score 
an early upset. His campaign is better or- 
ganized than any of the others, and his 
coffers are brimming. Mondale is the only 
candidate given a chance of winning a 
two-thirds majority at the AFL-CIO meet- 
ing, which is required to get the group’s 
endorsement. His stumping for Demo- 
cratic candidates last year has ingratiated 
him with party officials, who get 22% of 
the seats at the convention 

Mondale’s campaign theme will com- 
bine his traditional Democratic liberalism 
with pragmatic ideas that he developed 
during a “rethinking process” over the 
past two years. He advocates a partner- 
ship between business and Government 
to help revitalize American industry, and 
speaks of the need for tougher trade poli- 
cies. “I'd press our nation to compete 
again,” he says. So far Mondale has con- 
centrated on each of the Democrats’ tra- 
ditional constituencies: organized labor, 
blacks, Jews, blue-collar workers, women 
and teachers. He appealed to many of 
them last week in thoroughly Democratic 
Chicago. “This Administration’s position 
on women is as wrong as it can possibly 
be,” he told a luncheon of professional 
women. To a group of senior citizens In a 


Jewish neighborhood, he praised Israel 
for its handling of the inquiry into the 
massacre of Palestinians in Lebanon (“I 
say God bless Israel for her example”) 
and criticized Reagan’s approach to So- 

















cial Security reform as “unfair.” He has 
been courting labor by strongly support- 
ing an ill-advised “domestic content” bill 
that would require foreign auto exporters 
to use American parts and labor 

Mondale has genuine wit, but he is not 
without his liabilities. He is closely associ- 
ated with the unpopular presidency of 
Jimmy Carter. His brand of liberalism is 
in eclipse, so much of the intellectual force 
of his campaign will have to come from 
his “new ideas.” Most important, the 
scrutiny given the front runner will mag- 
nify and occasionally distort his cam- 
paign. Mondale is the man to beat: any 
victories will be viewed as unremarkable, 
any losses considered big upsets, and any 
stumbles treated as potentially fatal 


lenn, who is running second to 
Mondale in the opinion polls 
(41% to 17%, according toa Har- 
ris survey of Democratic voters 
this month), has an all-American aura 
that seems almost undiminished since that 
day 21 years ago when his Friendship 7 
capsule re-entered the atmosphere. He has 
been neither appealing directly to individ- 
ual voter blocs nor organizing grass-roots 
volunteers. His aides feel that his celebrity 
makes it possible for him to win the prima- 
ry obstacle run by appealing to a broad 
cross section of voters. “The interesting 
question is whether it’s possible to have a 
charismatic moderate,” says his press sec- 
retary, Greg Schneiders, a former Carter 
aide. Interesting indeed, since charisma is 
seldom listed among Glenn’s considerable 
qualities as a candidate. Glenn’s campaign 
could be affected by the release this Octo- 
ber of the film version of Tom Wolfe’s 
book on the space program, The Right 
Stuff. The portrayal of Glenn (by actor Ed 
Harris) might either deflate or enhance his 
image as an embodiment of traditional 
American values 
Glenn has developed a reputation in 
the Senate as a careful student of techno- 
logical issues. His conclusion that the SALT 


II treaty was not adequately verifiable in 
1979 helped prevent its ratification by the 
Senate; he now says he supports the arms 
treaty, which has been shelved. He has yet 
to develop cutting campaign themes, 
mainly stressing the need for more invest- 
ment in education and research 

Last week Glenn flew his own Beech- 
craft plane to Iowa, where he held a press 
conference at the state capitol in Des 
Moines, tried to weigh a bull by eye (he 
guessed 1,905 Ibs., off by about 25 Ibs.) and 
presented an award to lowa’s seedstock 
producer-of-the-year. “This is the first cat- 
tle show I’ve been to in months where Fritz 
Mondale and I have not been the main at- 
tractions,” he joked. More seriously, he 
made the pledge against embargoes that 
Iowa voters love: “It’s high time we stopped 
using food as a foreign policy weapon.” 

Hart made his announcement on the 
steps of his own state capitol in Denver 
Just as Mondale must transcend his repu- 
tation as a Big Government liberal, Hart 
has been working during his eight years in 
the Senate to shed some of the ideological 
baggage associated with the ill-fated Mc- 
Govern campaign. He is included in the 
somewhat nebulous group known as 
“neo-liberals,” who stress the need for a 
pragmatic approach by business, labor 
and Government to adapt the economy to 
an era of high technology. The theme of 
the election, he said on a campaign swing 
through Mississippi after his announce- 
ment, is “Who represents the future the 
best?” Hart has put together reams of po- 
sition papers (and a book to be published 
next month) dealing with his ideas on 
making the military stronger but less 
bloated, reforming the tax code with a 
“consumption tax,” and guiding new 
business investments using tax incentives 
His challenge will be to package what 
currently seems like a Chinese menu of 
interesting but often conflicting ideas into 
coherent campaign themes 

Rather than aiming at traditional vot- 
ing blocs (he is the only major candidate to 





Hart: “Who represents the future best?” Glenn: “It’s high time we stopped using food as a foreign policy weapon” 
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defy organized labor on protectionist legis- 
lation), Hart hopes to build a young grass- 
roots army that will knock on enough 
doors in lowa and New Hampshire to cat- 
apult him past Glenn as the prime chal- 
lenger to Mondale. He can also count on a 
base of support in the booming Rocky 
Mountain West. 

Cranston intends to build a power 
base around voters who are primarily 
concerned with nuclear arms control. 
“We cannot revive our economy, or save 
our society, until we end the incredibly 
dangerous, shamefully expensive arms 
race.” he said at his announcement three 
weeks ago. Unlike Glenn and Hart, both 
of whom are respected for their diligence 
but not for their legislative skills, Cran- 
ston is an adroit Senate leader. He dem- 
onstrates his good health with public dis- 
plays of his sprinting prowess. But his age, 
despite Reagan’s robust example, and his 
lack of broad support make his candidacy 
a long shot. 


ranston is not the only Senator to 
have succumbed to the “Why not 
me?” syndrome, a condition that 
infects members of the Senate 
when the presidential nomination is 
thought to be up for grabs. Ernest 
(“Fritz”) Hollings, 61, of South Carolina, 
a grand Southern orator who some say 
would be a perfect running mate with 
Mondale on a Fritz & Fritz ticket, is float- 
ing trial balloons. Also considering de- 
claring their candidacies are Dale Bump- 
ers, 57, a highly respected Senator from 
Arkansas, and Reubin Askew, 54, a for- 
mer Governor of Florida 
With such a large field, there is a 
slightly higher than average chance that 
the nomination will not be decided until 
the convention. Some state delegations 
may try to remain uncommitted or 
pledged to favorite sons. The 850 or so 
party officials automatically selected may 
also represent a large uncommitted bloc. 
In addition, the party rules have been 
changed so that delegates are not legally 
| bound to the candidates for whom they 
were elected. But most experts feel that 
the contest will quickly boil down to a 
race between Mondale and either Glenn 
or Hart, with one emerging as the winner 
before the primaries are over. 
The ever lengthening campaign pro- 
cess has, in theory, some virtues: it could 
test whether a candidate can inspire con- 
| fidence, organize his time and staff, think 

on his feet, delegate authority and express 

new ideas. But much of that is now lost in 

the hoopla that surrounds the earliest 
| stages of a campaign Unfortunately, ev- 
ery remark a candidate makes for the 
next year will be considered more for its 
potential controversy—or at least its ac- 
cess to a share of the nightly news pro- 
grams—than for its content. The chal- 
lenge for voters will be to use the arduous 
process to determine how well a candi- 
date might govern, not just how well he 
campaigns. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported 
by Christopher Ogden/Chicago and Evan 
Thomas/Washington 
16 





Howard Phillips; Reagan listens to The Star-Spangled Banner before speaking; Richard Viguerie 


Sticking by Their Man 








Despite New Right carping, most conservatives still like Reagan 


onald Reagan is the most conserva- 

tive President elected since Ronald 
Reagan could vote. Still, his Administra- 
tion’s policies have often turned out not so 
conservative as his opponents on the left 
had feared. Or, conversely, as the volatile 
far right had giddily hoped “Reagan,” 
declares Howard Phillips, head of the 
New Right’s Conservative Caucus, “is a 
total disaster.” 

Phillips, along with Richard Viguerie, 
publisher of the Conservative Digest, anda 
few other right-wingers have been hinting 
that they will oppose Reagan’s re-election. 
But if last week’s Conservative Political 
Action Conference in Washington was 
any guide, they may be leading a rebellion 
that has few followers. The President, in a 
speech Friday to the 1,400 participants, 
wowed his philosophical comrades: they 
applauded 40 times in 30 minutes. Accord- 
ing to an earlier survey of the assembled 
activists, 75% believe that Reagan is doing 
a “good” or “excellent” job. Republican 
Congressman Mickey Edwards of Okla- 
homa, chairman of the American Conser- 
vative Union, a conference sponsor, says: 


| “Conservatives are generally still very 


supportive of the President.” 

New Right leaders, however, are 
peeved that most of Reagan’s appoint- 
ments have been mainstream Republi- 
cans. Declares Viguerie: “It’s been the 
Wall Street and country club Republicans 
running this Administration. Conserva- 
tism has not even been tried.” They are 
also angry that not a single item on their 
legislative agenda has passed Congress. 
Reagan keeps reiterating his sympathy for 
their positions on “social issues” —against 
abortion, against busing to achieve inte- 
gration, in favor of organized prayer in 
public schools—but he has not put the 
weight of his Administration behind any 
New Right legislation. Peter Gemma, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Pro-Life 
Political Action Committee, despairs that 


Reagan “has been great on sy mbolism and 
excruciatingly slow on action.” 

Thus has Reagan been able to mollify 
the conservative rank and file, even while 
he governs pragmatically. His new, more 
conciliatory posture toward the Demo- 
crats, manifested most recently in his sup- 
port for a “bipartisan” jobs bill, has un- 
done the New Rightists. “He is seeking 
accommodation,” Phillips says accusato- 
rially, “with the Washington Establish- 
ment.” Viguerie darkly refers to Reagan’s 
“strong turn to the left.” 

The stepped-up criticism is attribut- 
able both to the movement’s temperamen- 
tal righteousness and to its political imma- 
turity. “Their power mode,” says a top 
Republican strategist, “is not properly ad- 
justed to governing. They are better at Mo- 
lotov cocktailing.” Moreover, New Right 
fund raisers have a professional stake in 
continuing conservative discontent. Says a 
White House aide: “Viguerie and compa- 
ny must keep their mailing lists activated 
through fear.” 

The White House is annoyed but not 
especially worried by the thunder on the 
far right. “When are they going to elect a 
more conservative President than Ronald 
Reagan in this century?” asks Presidential | 
Assistant Michael Deaver. “Never.” As 
for Phillips, Viguerie and the rest, Deaver 
has run out of fraternal feeling. “Screw 
em.” he says, “and you can quote me.” 
The President is far more politic but knows 
that his zealous conservative constituents 
need him more than he needs them. The 
1982 elections, in which the National Con- 
servative Political Action Committee 
spent $4.5 million but had scant influence, 
produced a moderate Congress. To govern, 
Reagan must deal with Congress, not with 
the right. “We're not such a great majority 
in the world,” he told the conservative 
magazine Human Events last week, “that 
we can be giving ourselves political saliva 
tests all the time.” Z 
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Extra! Extra! Shredder Update 





The investigation of ‘“Wastegate” becomes an elephants’ ballet 


aught up in the momentum of a fresh 

Washington scandal, Capitol Hill was 
thick with shadowy suspicions, cover-up 
charges and three-ring theatrics last week 
There was little new, substantive informa- 
tion to feed the six, count ‘em six, congres- 
sional committees investigating allega- 
tions that the Environmental Protection 
Agency had made “sweetheart” deals with 
polluting companies and delayed cleanups 
of toxic-waste dumps for political reasons. 
But there was enough sound and fury to 
prove that the affair Capitol wags have 
dubbed Waste Watergate (Wastegate, for 
short) was, as one worried presidential 
aide put it, “out of control.” 

The White House, which had reacted 
slowly at first, moved to stanch the 
political damage. With EPA Administra- 
tor Anne Gorsuch facing a contempt-of- 
Congress citation, the Administration ac- 
quiesced to a plan to give a subcommittee 
of the House Public Works Committee 
full access to toxic-waste-enforcement 
files that Gorsuch had refused to yield. 
The subcommittee agreed to follow cer- 
tain safeguards when reviewing the docu- 
ments so that sensitive material will not 
leak out. The White House had claimed 
that the documents subpoenaed by Con- 
gress were protected by Executive 
privilege, but was prodded into a 
“compromise” by mounting public 
pressure and doubts about its legal 
case. Said Public Works Committee 
Chairman James J. Howard, a New 
Jersey Democrat: “Make no mistake 
about it—this is a major victory for 
the House.’ 

The President also ordered the 
Justice Department to investigate 
whether EPA employees shredded 
subpoenaed documents and whether 
the agency’s ousted assistant admin- 
istrator, Rita Lavelle, violated con- 
flict-of-interest laws. In addition, the 
Administration agreed to settle the 
case of EPA Whistle Blower Hugh 
Kaufman, who had charged that La- 
velle and other agency officials had 
harassed him after he publicly criti- 
cized the EPA’s sluggish record on 


purging poisonous wastes 


Larry Speakes spent most of Thursday ex- 
plaining that the President had really 
meant to reassert his claim of Executive 
privilege. Indeed, at the White House’s in- 
sistence, the written agreement with the 
subcommittee stipulates that Executive 
privilege has not been waived with regard 
to any document 

On Capitol Hill, members of the 








Kauf- Whistle Blower Kaufman after his successful settlement 


when she ran the section, said that the 
agency had mistakenly ordered two extra 
shredders and a “helpful clerk” offered 
them to Lavelle’s section 

“Tt seemed like a good idea,” he said 

“It’s got to be one of the stupidest ac- 
tions I’ve ever heard of,” said Georgia’s 
Elliott Levitas 

After some reflection, Lucero came 
around. “Ill agree with you. It was a 
stupid decision.” Levitas harbored darker 
suspicions about the shredders: “I have in- 
formation that they were heavily used at 
night and on the weekends. Anyone who 
believes that all this was done by a GS 7 
[clerk] still believes in the tooth fairy.” 

Lavelle, whose Feb. 7 firing set off the 
EPA crisis, provided another erratic sub- 
plot. After pledging to cooperate with con- 
gressional investigators, she holed up in 
her apartment and refused to honor sub- 
poenas from two House subcommittees 
looking into her management of the agen- 
cy’s hazardous-waste program. In another 
bizarre twist, she sent her appointment 
calendars, which she had resisted giving to 
the House subcommittees that had sub- 
poenaed them, to a Senate committee that 
had never requested them. The calendars, 
listing numerous luncheon and dinner 
dates with representatives of chemical 
companies she regulated but very few 
with environmental lobbyists, buttressed 
charges that she had a business bias. By 
letting the representatives pay for her 
meals, Lavelle may have violated agency 
_Tegulations, according to the EPA. 
° At the center of the congression- 
-al investigations is the $1.6 billion 
» Superfund program, created by Con- 
gress three years ago to clean up the 
nation’s most dangerous toxic-waste 
dumps. On Friday, House leaders 
were given a new EPA audit showing 
that the agency cannot account for 
$53.6 million, almost one-third of the 
1982 appropriation for the Superfund 
“At best, EPA officials have been slop- 
py and incompetent,” said Democrat- 
ic Representative James Scheuer 

Congress continued to widen its 
investigation to cover all of the EPA’s 
enforcement efforts. Called before 
the Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee, Gorsuch was ac- 
cused of trying to cripple the agency 
through budget reductions. As the 
“Ice Queen” defended her stormy 
tenure, her eyes misted with a few 





man’s “unsatisfactory” rating was 
struck and his pay made up 


The White House moves to stanch political damage 


The colliding efforts to investigate the | House Public Works Committee listened 


mess at EPA produced an elephants’ ballet 
The confusion hit a pinnacle at midweek, 
when President Reagan spoke so nebu- 
lously at his press conference that the New 
York Times and other news organizations 
prematurely reported that he had decided 
to give Congress the disputed documents 
They culled that impression from the Pres- 
ident’s statement that he would “never in- 
voke Executive privilege to cover up 
wrongdoing.” White House Spokesman 
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incredulously as a parade of EPA employ- 
ees tried to explain why two paper shred- 
ders had suddenly turned up in the agen- 
cy’s hazardous-waste section just a few 
weeks after Gorsuch was held in con- 
tempt for refusing to yield documents 
from that office. Offering testimony stud- 
ded with contradictions, they displayed 
EPA press releases titled “Second Shred- 
der Response” and “Shredder Update.” 
Gene Lucero, an assistant to Rita Lavelle 


rare tears. “ Nobody can be wrong all 

that much of the time,” she said. “I 
have to judge that a great deal of it is 
political harassment.” 

But Gorsuch elicited little sympathy 
from lawmakers of either party. The Sena- 
tors warned her that they plan to get to the 
bottom of charges of mismanagement and 
political favoritism that taint the Super- 
fund program. Chided Democratic Sena- 
tor Max Baucus: “I think there's a feeling 
in the committee, and the country, that the 
EPA no longer cares.” By Maureen Dowd. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington 
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Mixed Signals on Arms Control 


Behind the scenes there are signs of flexibility 





from the face of the earth.” At the 
State Department, a potentially influen- 
tial group of senior-level officials is push- 
ing quietly for the U.S. to seek a large, but 
not total, reduction in Soviet IRBMs, while 
in return America would agree to deploy 
far fewer than its planned 572 Pershings 
and cruise missiles. Among those who fa- 
vor such a move are Lawrence Eagle- 
burger, Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs, and Richard Burt, who finally won 
confirmation last week as Assistant Secre- 
acanoowarsox tary for European Affairs af- 
ter a long fight by conserva- 
tive Senators to block his 
appointment. 

There is no indication yet 
that Secretary of State George 
Shultz is willing to take up 
this cause, which undoubted- 


ublicly, the President was standing 

firm on the U.S. bargaining position 
at the critical talks with the Soviet Union 
on intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
(IRBMs) in Europe. Declared Reagan at 
his televised press conference: “When I 

. introduced this proposal for zero op- 
tion, I said that we would negotiate in 
good faith any legitimate proposal that 
might be offered .. . So far no legitimate 
counterproposal has been offered that 
would warrant negotiation or study.” 
Thus, insisted Reagan about 
the Soviets, “the ball is still in 
their court.” 

Privately, however, pres- 
sure was building within the 
Administration for the U.S. to 
break the impasse at Geneva 
by moving away from the zero 


















Adelman at confirmation hearings, and Mathias, inset, weighing his decision 





Could the nominee be excused from taking a crash course? 


ly would lead to a clash with Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger, a strong propo- 
nent of the zero option. The belief at the 
White House that Bush put the Soviets on 
the diplomatic defensive may be overly 
optimistic, but it reinforces Pentagon pres- 
sure on Reagan to hold fast and wait for 
concessions from Moscow, One White 
Germany. Any softening of the American | House defense strategist says that U.S. Ne- 
stance before then, U.S. officials believe, | gotiator Paul Nitze has been instructed to 
would undercut Chancellor Helmut Kohl, | do “some very determined, energetic, in- 
a firm supporter of the new NATO deploy- | quisitive negotiating” at Geneva to seek 
ment, in his race against Social Democrat | out any weakening in the Soviet position. 
Hans-Jochen Vogel. In return, some White House officials be- 
Nonetheless, Vice President George | lieve, Reagan would be receptive to mak- 
Bush, back from what the Administration | ing a U.S. counterproposal. 
believes was a highly successful trip to ex- While all this delicate jockeying was 
plain the U.S. position in Europe, hinted at | going on, Reagan suffered an arms con- 
the shape a U.S. move may take. “Maybe | trol setback of a quite different sort at the 
there is a way, an intermediate way,” he | hands of the Senate Foreign Relations 
said in a TV interview, to reach the Ad- | Committee—a wound that was, in a 
ministration’s oft-stated goal of “eliminat- | sense, self-inflicted. The committee re- 
ing an entire generation of these weapons | fused to confirm Kenneth Adelman, 36, 


option. Under this proposal, the Soviet 
Union would dismantle its SS-20 missiles, 
most of which are aimed at European tar- 
gets, in return for the U.S.’s abandoning its 
plans to deploy Pershing I and cruise mis- 
siles in Europe beginning in December. 
No such US. initiative is likely, though, 
until after the March 6 elections in West 




















now the deputy permanent U.S. represen- 
tative to the United Nations, as head of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament | 
Agency, which supervises the U.S. negoti- 
ators. The committee of nine Republicans 
and eight Democrats had been expected 
narrowly to approve Adelman, sending 
the nomination to the floor. There the 
Administration expected to win confir- 
mation after a stiff fight. 


But when Republican Senator 


| Charles Percy, chairman of the commit- 


tee, called a meeting last week to vote on 
Adelman, Democrat Alan Cranston gave 
the group copies of a 1981 story from the 
New York Daily News in which Adelman 
was quoted as saying that arms control 
negotiations are useful only for “political 
reasons. I think it’s a sham.” Cranston 
then made a motion to delay voting on 
Adelman, apparently assuming that Per- 
cy had a majority in Adelman’s favor. 
Percy, presumably under the same im- 
pression, sharply opposed the motion. 
Then Maryland Republican Charles 
Mathias turned the tide. He noted that 
Reagan and his top aides “are all innocent 
of experience in the complex and bewil- 
dering world of arms control.” He added 
in biting understatement: “I would hope 
that Mr. Adelman could be excused from 
taking a crash course in a subject upon 





| which, until now, he has not concentrated. 


The President can then enjoy that privi- 
lege so rare in human experience, a second 
choice.” With that, Percy knew the vote 
would be 9 to 8 against the appointment. 
He turned to Cranston and said, “I am go- 
ing to ask you to renew your motion.” 
Amid the laughter, the committee agreed, 
15 to 2, to postpone a final decision. 

The President seems ready to fight for | 
his choice. “I believe the young man is 
eminently qualified,’ Reagan said at his 
press conference. Asked how he expected 
to get the Senate committee to change its 
position, Reagan vowed, “I will try to be 
as persuasive as I can and make them see 
the light. If that falls short, maybe I'll try 
to make them feel the heat.” 


delman, who holds a Ph.D. in African 

studies from Georgetown University, 
claimed that he did “not recall” describ- 
ing arms control as “a sham” and that it 
was not his view, either in 1981 or at pres- 
ent. Percy tentatively agreed, at Cran- 
ston’s urging, to hold a committee hearing 
on whether Adelman had been quoted ac- 
curately in the Daily News. 

An acrimonious Senate debate over 
the nomination could further erode confi- 
dence in the U.S.’s ability to deal seriously 
and intelligently with arms control issues. 
Already sensing a propaganda plum, the 
official Soviet news agency TASS jumped 
on Adelman’s reported anti-arms control 
views as “a scandalous development.” 
Adelman was proof, TASS said, that Rea- 
gan had been “appointing incompetent 
persons to high offices.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Gregory H. 
Wierzynski/Washington 
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Taking Two Aspirin Won’t Do 





n 1967, its first full year of existence, 
Medicare, the nation’s health-insur- 
ance program for the elderly and dis- 
abled, cost $4.6 billion. Medicaid, the 
medical-assistance program for the poor 
enacted simultaneously, cost $2.9 billion. 
This year the combined programs are ex- 
pected to cost about $75 billion, or 9.5% of 
all federal spending. And in five years, ac- 
cording to the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, that price tag is expected to climb 
87%, to $142 billion, a rate twice that of 
all other federal spending. The chief 
causes of this upward spiral are longer life 
expectancies for Americans and medical- 
care costs that are rising 11% a year, near- 
ly three times the rate of the Consumer 
Price Index 
Some argue that there is a third factor 
at work as well. “At least part of 
the blame,” said departing Health and 
Human Services Secretary Richard S. 
Schweiker in his budget message in Janu- 
ary, “belongs to federal policies that 
have actually rewarded inefficiency in 
health care.” President Reagan evidently 
agrees. In his 1984 budget, delivered 
to Congress Jan. 31, Reagan outlined 
sweeping changes in Medicare, Medicaid 
and private employer-based group health 
insurance, The projected payoff in Medi- 
care and Medicaid savings: an estimated 
$2.1 billion in 1984 and $19.3 billion 
through 1988. 





Known as the “pro-competition” 


plan, the Administration proposals are 


based on the assumption that patients are 


insulated from price consciousness by a 
system in which the Government and pri- 
vate insurers pay the medical bills. As a 
result, patients “overconsume” health 
care and drive up its cost. If consumers 
had to foot at least part of the bill, accord- 
ing to the Administration, they would be- 
come comparative shoppers in the medi- 
cal marketplace, eventually forcing the 
price of services down and saving the 
Government money. One Reagan pro- 
posal would hike the costs of short-term 
hospital stays for Medicare patients. 
There are 29 million of them: most are re- 
tirees on fixed incomes. Under the pres- 
ent system, Medicare recipients pay a de- 
ductible ($350 in 1984) for the first day in 
the hospital. Thereafter, Medicare picks 
up the whole cost through the 60th day, 
and part of it for 30 days more. After an 
additional “lifetime reserve” of 60 days 
has been depleted, Government coverage 
ends, and the patient is fully liable. By 
contrast. the Administration plan would 
provide unlimited coverage after the 60th 
day but require patients to pay not only 
the initial $350, but also an incremental 
charge for the next 59 days. Under the 
Reagan approach, the average hospital 








Radical surgery is recommended to cut health-care costs 


patient $280 more in fiscal 1984 than it 
does today 

A second cost-cutting measure would 
count health-insurance contributions pro- 
vided by private employers as taxable in- 
come. Many businesses now offer health 
insurance as a fringe benefit and deduct 
their contributions as a business expense. 
The change would affect insurance pro- 
grams whose premiums exceed $70 a 
month for an employee ($175 a month for 
a family); some 50 million privately in- 
sured employees would be involved. The 
Reagan Administration maintains that 





year freeze on Medicare fees paid to phy- 
sicians, nominal but mandatory $1 to $2 
assessments on the nation’s 22.2 million 
Medicaid patients for doctor and hospital 
visits, and an optional voucher system by 
which Medicare benefits could be ex- 
changed for a private insurance policy. 
With a single exception, the entire 
plan has drawn fire from a wide spectrum 
of critics who challenge the central as- 
sumption of the Reagan scheme: if patient 
benefits are reduced, the system’s cost 
hemorrhaging can be stopped. Critics in- 
sist that it is physicians and other health- 
care providers, not patients, who drive up 
the costs, because they decide what ser- 
vices will be rendered. “There is no good 


research to make one believe that con- | 


sumers are abusing the system,” says Lori 
B. Andrews, an attorney on the board of 
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the tax would raise $2.3 billion in 1984. It 
argues that the policy is principally a cost- 
control device that will induce workers to 
pressure their employers for less compre- 
hensive insurance coverage, thereby cut- 
ting medical costs. 


third major element of the Reagan 

health package is a proposal to estab- 
lish a catalogue of fixed prices that Medi- 
care will pay hospitals. Under the pro- 
posed “prospective payment” system, the 
Government would pay hospitals set fees 
for 467 “diagnosis-related groups” of ill- 
nesses, based on the average cost nation- 
ally for the procedures plus a labor differ- 
ential. If a hospital spent less than the 
amount, it could pocket the difference; if 
more, it would bear the overrun. Hospi- 
tals are now reimbursed for all “reason- 


| able” charges associated with a Medicare 


patient. The projected savings: $1.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1984 and $20.4 billion by 
1988. The Administration plan has other 


stay of eleven days will cost a Medicare | cost-slashing measures, including a one- 





the nonprofit People’s Medical Society, 
based in Emmaus, Pa. “The key to cost 
control must be the provider.” 

The prospective-payment plan is the 
only element that does not automatically 
send temperatures soaring. At hearings 


before the Health Subcommittee of the | 


House Ways and Means Committee last 
week, expert witnesses suggested a range 
of adjustments in the Administration’s 
approach, but prospects for congressional 
passage of this part of the package still ap- 
pear reasonably good. Senate Health Sub- 
committee Chairman David Durenber- 
ger, a Minnesota Republican, predicts 
that the plan will reach the Senate floor 
for a vote in March. 

Not a moment too soon, it seems: even 
if the entire Administration health-cut 
package were enacted, a most unlikely de- 
velopment, Medicare benefit payments 
for 1984 would still run an estimated $63.2 
billion, a sum 13.2% higher than this 
year's level. —By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Jeanne Saddler /Washington 
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Stifled Squeal 





Parents may not have to know 


TT so-called squeal rule was effective- 

ly muzzled last week. Two federal dis- 
trict judges, in New York and Washing- 
ton, D.C., issued temporary injunctions 
blocking the Department of Health and 
Human Services from requiring, as of 
Feb. 25, that some 5,000 federally funded 
family-planning clinics notify parents 
| within ten working days of the time that 
their children (age 17 or under) receive 
prescription contraceptives. In New 
York, U.S. District Court Judge Henry F. 
Werker called the Government’s argu- 
ments defending the rule “fatuous” and 
“mere sophistry.” He asserted that the 
proposed regulation “contradicts and sub- 
verts the intent of Congress,” which was 
to provide funds to combat “the problems 
of teen-age pregnancy.” And ina similar 
case initiated in Washington by Planned 
Parenthood, U.S. District Court Judge 
Thomas A. Flannery said, “It is abun- 
dantly clear ... that many teen-agers 
will be deterred from attending these clin- 
ics as a result of the parental-notification 
requirement.” 

Groups that opposed the rule were 
delighted by the temporary injunctions. 
“We have always been confident the 
regulation would not go into effect,” 
said Jeffrey Lubitz, spokesman for the 
Planned Parenthood League of Massa- 
chusetts. “It was totally contrary to 
the ideals of the family-planning program 
established by Congress.” Foes of the 
rule have consistently maintained that 
parental notification would cause many 
teen-agers to boycott family-planning 
clinics but not abstain from sex. “The 
only effect the rule would have would be 
to keep kids from using reliable methods 
of birth control,” said Peter Brownlie, ex- 
ecutive director of Planned Parenthood in 
Fort Worth. 

Conservatives, who had pressured the 
Reagan Administration to issue the regu- 
lation, were deeply distressed. “It was a 
good rule that didn’t go far enough,” said 
Phyllis Schlafly, president of Eagle Fo- 
rum, an organization that opposes abor- 
tion and the ERA. “In my opinion, it 
would have definitely helped reduce teen- 
age sexual activity, pregnancies and 
abortions.” 

By week’s end HHS was planning to 
send Mailgrams to its regional offices or- 
dering them not to enforce the regulation. 
The Justice Department said the Govern- 
ment would appeal the rulings. But on the 
evidence of last week’s unequivocal judg- 
ments, it would appear that Justice De- 
partment lawyers will have a tough case 
to make. The decisions are, said Harvard 
Law School Professor Laurence Tribe, 
“courageous and clearly correct.” He add- 
ed that the regulations appeared to violate 
the constitutional rights of minors and 
posed problems of “serious gender dis- 
crimination” because, in practice, they 
would have affected only teen-age girls. @ 














The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
Taking Notes for History 


abe sane ate och pamengeel pensar gence buff and former 
professor, urged Ronald Reagan to sit down with presidential biographers to 
talk about the record of his White House years. Last week on Valen- 
tine’s night the minisummit was held around the Hatfield dining-room table in 
Georgetown. Four noted biographers, the Librarian of Congress and their wives 
spooned homemade strawberry ice cream and counseled Reagan to cling to every 
scrap of evidence for history’s sake. 

Curse the telephone, chimed the writers, with one reservation. Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote 150,000 letters, and his eye-weary biographer, Edmund Morris, 
joked that he rather wished T.R. had used a telephone more. Allat the table were 
concerned that nowadays Presidents phone Prime Ministers and Senators, leav- 
ing no record of their conversations. Couldn’t Reagan write short notes when he 
finished his calls? He'd create a mountain of paper, maybe, but 200 years from 
now his jottings would be invaluable. There followed a minor scholarly disagree- 
ment. George Nash (The Life of Herbert Hoover, Volume I) mentioned that Hoo- 
ver was the first President to have a phone in his office. No, countered Arthur 
Link, editor of the Woodrow Wilson papers, there is a photo showing three 
phones on Wilson’s desk. Frank Freidel, biographer of Franklin Roosevelt, re- 
minded them that Benjamin Harrison said it was beneath the President’s dignity 
ss to answer a telephone.* The relationship be- 
tween Reagan and his wife Nancy was abso- 
lutely vital in understanding his presidency, 
said Morris’ wife Sylvia, herself a biographer 
(Edith Kermit Roosevelt). Keep the private 
letters and notes, she advised. The Reagans’ 
marriage seems unusually strong at a time 
when the national norm seems the opposite. 






The group compared immigrant fore- 
bears, Reagan rising to eloquence on how 
newcomers built the country. That struck a 
chord with Morris, an immigrant from Ken- 
ya 14 years ago. Now he was sitting at the ta- 
ble with the President of the U.S. Just the 
point, said Reagan. America needed to stay 
open so that its democratic miracle could be 
renewed from generation to generation. 





wr - 8 “You may be the first President to say that 
: since Wilson,” Link told Ronald Wilson 
Teddy Roosevelt: man of letters Reagan, adding, “I like your middle name.” 


Did Mrs. Reagan know, asked Freidel, 
that Eleanor Roosevelt was for school prayer and against ERA? Nancy was 
amazed. Eleanor also held regular press conferences, the professor related. Nan- 


cy sighed. 

Presidential character and personality often affect history as much as policy 
decisions, observed Daniel Boorstin, Librarian of Congress. But fully fathoming a 
President’s character is most difficult for historians, since the term of office is rel- 
atively short and prior evidence sometimes scanty. Monarchs, visible for life, are 
easier to pin down. Reagan, of all recent Presidents, seems genuinely more mod- 
est about his role in history and perhaps less concerned about keeping records. At 
first, allowed Reagan, when somebody said “Mr. President,” he had an impulse 
to look over his shoulder and find the fellow. “I can understand paying attention 
to the presidency,” said Reagan, “but why me?” 

Freidel made the point that the more he got to know about F.D.R.., the better 
he found him to be as a President. Hatfield contended that Hoover would be 
j by history not as a President who ended an era but as a man who began 
one. Nash brought mirth when the discussion turned to the press: “Hoover once 
said that any President should have the right to shoot at least two people a year 
without explanation.” 

The Reagans became so engrossed in the discussion that twice they ignored 
the signals from their Secret Service escort that the scheduled time was up. Not 
until nearly 11 p.m. did they push away from the table, and even then Nancy said 
she still had a lot of questions to ask. She probably will get her chance. The Presi- 
dent told Senator Hatfield he would like to meet again with the men and women 
whose views go beyond the morning headlines. 


*White House curators say Hoover was first to have a phone permanently installed on his desk, 
though phones came to the White House in Rutherford B. Hayes’ years. 
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Two U.S. marshals are slain 


he quaint notion that government is 

both evil and unnecessary has had its 
principled advocates for centuries, But a 
modern-day group championing that im- 
practical idea saw its claims to respect- 
ability vanish one day last week in an 
eruption of automatic rifle fire just before 
sunset on a normally quiet North Dakota 
prairie. In less than a minute, Kenneth 
Muir, 53, chief U.S. marshal in the state, 
and Deputy Marshal Robert Cheshire Jr., 
32, had been killed. Deputy Marshal 
James Hopson, 59, was rushed to a hospi- 
tal in critical condition. So, too, was Yori- 
von Kahl, 23, son of Gordon Kahl, 63, a 
convicted tax evader whom the marshals 
had tried to arrest by setting up a road- 
block on the outskirts of Medi- 
na (pop. 522). 

The elder Kahl, who had 
contended that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is “the American syn- 
agogue of Satan,” jumped into 
an unmarked Medina police 
car at the shooting site and fled. 
Much of the government he 
hated was soon hunting him, 
employing some 100 lawmen, 
dozens of cars, police dogs, even 
an incongruously formidable 
armored personnel carrier. By 
week’s end five suspects, in- 





were under arrest. But Kahl 
was still eluding the massive man hunt. 

The slain U.S. marshals had an arrest 
warrant for Kahl, who had violated the 
terms of his probation after being convict- 
ed in Midland, Texas, in 1977 of failing to 
file federal income tax returns in 1973 
and 1974. He had not reported to a proba- 
tion officer in North Dakota, as required, 
and he had associated with “known tax- 
| violator groups,” in this case, the Posse 
Comitatus (power of the county). This 
loosely organized, insignificantly small, 
ultra-right-wing group, which has isolat- 
ed chapters mainly in the rural Midwest, 














cluding Kahl’s wounded son, Fugitive Gordon Kahl 





Armed lawmen prepare to storm suspect's farmhouse near Heaton, N. Dak. 


Dakota Dragnet 


respects only one official: a county sheriff. 
It opposes all other government officials 
and institutions, especially the income tax 
system, and shares the anti-Semitic, racist 
views of the Ku Klux Klan. 

Kahl, who grew up on a farm near 
Heaton, 40 miles from Medina, had taken 
wintertime jobs in Texas before moving 
there with his wife and six children in 1967. 
In Crane, Texas, he was known mainly asa 
quiet and hard-working supervisor in a 
company that cleans oil pipelines with 
steam. Sheriff Raymond Weatherby re- 
calls that Kahl was “polite and nice until 
you got him talking about taxes. Then he 
was off to the races.”’ Kahl organized about 
ten people into a Posse chapter in Crane. 
He drove a Dodge pickup emblazoned 
with two large white stars and the words 
SHERIFF'S POSSE COMITATUS in black. “We 
heard now and then that Kahl had guns 
and ammunition at his house,” recalls 


twewarveyweraco Weatherby, “but there was nev- 


er any reason to check it out.” 

In an interview with the 
Harvey (N. Dak.) Herald, 
Kahl claimed that “the income 
tax is one of the ten planks of 
the Communist Manifesto, call 
it the ten commandments of 
Satan.” He added: “I’m going 
to try to live by God's law. 
When it isn’t possible any 
more, we'll have to die trying.” 

On the day after the shoot- 
out, an assault force composed 
of U.S. marshals, FBI agents, 
state and local police thought 
they had Kahl surrounded 
when they drew close to his modest Hea- 
ton farmhouse, not far from where the po- 
lice car was found. During a 24-hour 
siege, the house was first approached by 
the tanklike personnel carrier, then bom- 
barded with tear gas. Finally a SWAT 
team moved in, kicked down the door— 
and found the house unoccupied. Inside 
were more than 30 guns. 

In Portland, Ore., LaVerne D. Hol- 
lenbeck, who considers himself the “com- 
mander”™ of the Posse, was unmoved by 
the marshals’ deaths. Said he: “They must 
have been awful poor marksmen.” a 
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Unlucky 13 


Mass murder in a Seattle club | 


t was a private club, and the patrons 

were placing bets on a Chinese game 
called “paykyo,” using metal chips. But 
on this particular night in Seattle’s China- 
town, all of the players were tragic losers. 
At least two gunmen, for reasons that 
were not immediately clear, entered the 
turquoise-painted Wah Mee (Beautiful 
China) club from its alley entrance some 
time before midnight, bound the hands 
and feet of all but one of the 14 occupants, 
then aimed handguns at the heads of all. 
When the methodical shooting was over, 
twelve Asians lay dead; a 13th died later 
in a hospital. The 14th fled, badly wound- 
ed, into the alley and directed a passer-by 
to the mass-murder scene. All but one of 
the victims were men. 

Seattle police quickly seized two sus- 
pects, but refused to say where, or precise- 
ly what led to the arrests. Officials sug- 
gested that robbery could have been the 
motive for the violence and had no evi- 
dence that a gang vendetta was involved. 
The only known survivor was too serious- 
ly wounded to tell his story and was heavi- 
ly guarded in his hospital room. Said a 
neighborhood woman, as police and re- | 
porters sought details: “This is China- 
town. Nobody knows anything.” 5 


Sad Epilogue 
Twelve months for $12 


f the 20 or so men who served prison 

terms for their Watergate crimes, un- 
cooperative G. Gordon Liddy did by far 
the longest stretch (52 months). Only four 
others served as long as a year: E. How- 
ard Hunt, former Attorney General John 
Mitchell and Presidential Aides H.R. 
Haldeman and John Ehrlichman. Prison 
terms for Perjurer Dwight Chapin (eight 
months), Burglary Plotters Jeb Magruder 
(seven months) and Egil Krogh (four 
months), Cover-Up Conspirator Charles 
Colson (seven months), Illegal Fund- 
Raiser Herbert Kalmbach (six months), 
John Dean (less than five months) and 
Dirty Trickster Donald Segretti (four 
months) seemed light to some, just to 
others. 

Now another key figure in the histor- 
ic incident is serving time: Frank Wills, 
the $80-a-week night-shift security guard 
who discovered the Watergate break-in 
and called police. Wills, 35, has been un- 
employed and living with his mother in 
North Augusta, S.C. Last week Wills was 
convicted just across the state line in Au- 
gusta, Ga., of shoplifting shoes. He said 
they were to be a gift for his son, 15. In 
any case, unlike almost all of the Water- 
gate criminals, Wills got the maximum 
jail sentence: twelve months for stealing a 
$12 pair of sneakers. ::J 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Weathering the Storm | 


Begin survives, Sharon sulks and Gemayel asserts his authority 


or virtually the first time since Is- 
raeli forces invaded Lebanon last 
June, the focus of U.S. attention in 
the Middle East shifted away from 
Lebanon and Israel briefly last week to 
the waters of the eastern Mediterranean, 
where the U.S. dispatched air and naval 
units. The move, clouded in secrecy and 
confusion, was prompted by reports that 
Libya’s strongman, Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi, was concentrating his military 
forces in the southeastern corner of his 
country, thereby appearing to threaten 
the neighboring states of Sudan and Chad 
and alarming the government of Egypt 
In spite of this unexpected distraction, 
Washington’s main concern in the region 
was still the legacy of the fighting in Leba- 
non. In Israel, the government of Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin survived three 
no-confidence motions in the Knesset, all 
of them aimed at expressing the opposi- 
tion’s displeasure over the way in which the 
government had dealt with the recommen- 
dations of the independent commission 
charged with investigating the Beirut mas- 
sacre of last September. In Lebanon, the 
fragile government of President Amin Ge- 


mayel accomplished the symbolic feat of 


replacing Christian militiamen on duty in 
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Christian East Beirut with government sol- 
diers for the first time since the Lebanese 
civil war began eight years ago. In Algiers, 
meanwhile, the Palestine National Coun- 
cil, the de facto parliament of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, met for the first 
time since the forced departure of P.L.O 
commandos from Beirut last summer 

Prime Minister Begin appeared to 
have solved, for the moment at least, the 
political crisis precipitated by the report’s 
findings. He removed Ariel Sharon, the 
government official most criticized by the 
commission, as Defense Minister, but im- 
mediately named him a Minister Without 
Portfolio, thereby minimizing the damage 
to himself and to Sharon. As predicted, 
Begin then appointed Moshe Arens, Isra- 
el's Ambassador to the U.S. for the past 
year, as Sharon’s replacement at the De- 
fense Ministry. The result, as Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg put it, was that Begin 
had made no concessions “to the Ameri- 
cans or to the Arab world” or otherwise 
changed his government's policies 

Left unanswered was a very important 
question: How much influence would Be- 
gin permit Sharon to retain as a discredit- 
ed but still influential member of the Cabi- 
net? Sharon's relations with Begin are 
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Former Defense Minister Ariel Sharon gives a farewell speech to colleagues on the grounds of the ministry in Tel Aviv 


World 


known to have deteriorated since the re- 
port was released two weeks ago. Accord- 
ing to a friend, Sharon was “very insulted 
and frustrated” that Begin, who received 
an advance copy of the report, did not call 
his Defense Minister to offer either details 
or consolation. Sharon still says that he is 
returning to his farm in central Israel but 
will attend Cabinet meetings and under- 
take any assignment that is given him 

As a sort of parting shot, Sharon left 
yet another controversy behind. He 
warned top Israeli officers that the com- 
mission’s report, by exacerbating Israel's 
existing internal and external tensions, 
could have the effect of deterring an Is- 
raeli government from launching a pre- 
emptive strike that might be needed to 
stop a hypothetical attack by combined 
Arab armies. The Jerusalem Post, which 
generally supports the opposition Labor 
Party, called Sharon’s statement “so out- 
rageous, sO pernicious, that in normal 
times that alone would have been bad 
enough to cast him out of the Cabinet.” 
The danger, it added, was that a potential 
enemy of Israel “might make the mistake 
of believing Sharon, not realizing that this 
man stops at nothing, not even at the at- 
tempted weakening of Israel's most basic 
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and sacred defense doctrines, to score 
cheap political points at home.” 

Though the opposition never had any 
hope of success, it went through the mo- 
tions of trying to defeat the government in 
the Knesset. Labor Party Leader Shimon 
Peres recalled that when an independent 
commission criticized the Israeli military 
establishment for being unprepared to 
fight the 1973 war, Begin had declared 
that the responsibility fell on “the entire 
government” of Prime Minister Golda 
Meir. Begin replied last week that the sit- 
uation had been entirely different in 1973, 
because at that time the existence of the 
state of Israel had been at stake. The 
Knesset rejected the three motions of no- 
confidence by a vote of 64 to 56 





Within the Cabinet, Sharon's critics, | 


who include Deputy Prime Ministers 
Simcha Ehrlich and David Levy and 
Communications Minister Mordechai Zi- 
pori, will try to limit his influence. They 
were rarely successful while Sharon was 
Defense Minister; last summer he repeat- 
edly made decisions concerning the war 
in Lebanon without consulting his Cabi- 
net colleagues beforehand. 

| The appointment of Ambassador 
Arens to succeed Sharon was generally 
well received. Arens is a hard-liner who 
opposed the Camp David accords and the 
peace treaty with Egypt. In 1980 he re- 
fused a previous offer of the defense port- 








folio, in part because he did not want to | 


preside over the dismantling of Israeli set- 

tlements in the Sinai. But he is more ratio- 

nal and disciplined than Sharon and, as a 

State Department official put it, more 
| aware of “the necessity of the American 
link.” The headline over a Jerusalem Post 
editorial, ARENS: A RELIEF, summed 
up the thinking of many Israelis. Even 
Davar, the trade union newspaper, which 
supports the Labor Party line, acknowl- 
edged that “Arens is more skilled in secu- 
rity matters than Begin and less danger- 
ous than Sharon.” 





or a while last week, there were ru- 
mors that Begin was anxious to 
form a government of national uni- 
ty, with several Labor Party leaders 


taking seats in the Cabinet. These reports | 


were apparently part ofa campaign by the 
Prime Minister to reassure, or perhaps 
confuse, those leaders of Begin’s own 
Herut Party who saw themselves as future 
Prime Ministers and who feared that 
Arens, as Defense Minister, would become 
Begin’s heir apparent 
If government and opposition leaders 
| agreed on anything, it was in their revul- 
| sion over the rise of political violence that 
| had led to the death of a Peace Now dem- 
| onstrator, Emil Greenzweig, 33, ina hand- 
| grenade explosion outside the Prime Min- 
| ister’s office in Jerusalem two weeks ago. 
Begin called the killing a “loathsome mur- 
der,” while Deputy Foreign Minister Ye- 
huda Ben-Meir of the National Religious 
Party told the Knesset how shocked he 
was when he saw TV reporting of “rabble” 
throwing stones at Peace Now demonstra- 
tors and then entering a hospital in an ef- 
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Menachem Begin during the Knesset debate 


fort to prevent the injured from receiving 
medical care. Said Ben-Meir: “It is this 
that constitutes the real danger in Israel, 
not [P.L.O. Chairman Yasser] Arafat. 
Arafat we shall overcome.” 

Despite such expressions of grief on all 
sides, the government and opposition were 
unable to agree on a joint statement con- 
demning the killing. The ruling Likud co- 
alition passed a resolution calling on the 
public to “act in the spirit of the Jewish tra- 
dition of ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself..”” The opposition resolution de- 
clared that Greenzweig had been “mur- 
dered as the result of a criminal attempt to 
attack freedom of speech and the founda- 
tions of democratic life.”’ After the vote, In- 
terior Minister Burg, whose son had been 
injured in the grenade attack, said that the 
Knesset’s failure to produce a joint state- 
ment was “a discredit to us all.” 
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Soldiers of the Lebanese army take up positions in East Beirut for the first time in eight years _ 
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In the meantime, while the Israeli 
government was preoccupied with its in- 
ternal political problems, the Lebanese 
government was sending some 4,500 
army troops into East Beirut. Ever since 
September, when the Lebanese army oc- 
cupied Muslim West Beirut, Christian mi- 
litiamen had remained in control of the 
predominantly Christian section of the 
city. Last week, after negotiations with 
the government of President Gemayel, 
the militia agreed to make way for the 
army. The agreement also called for the 
government to take over the “Fifth Ba- 
sin,” an illegal port where the militiamen 
have long collected import duties. In fact, 
even after the army takes over the Fifth 
Basin, the militia may continue to collect 
revenues there. The militiamen may have 
agreed to cooperate with the government, 
but they were not yet ready to put them- 
selves out of business 

The curious relationship between 
Amin Gemayel and the Christian troops 
explains the delay in reaching an agree- 
ment. The Phalangist Party was founded 
by Amin’s father Pierre, and its militia is 
the dominant group in the Lebanese 
Forces, the combined Christian militia. 
Amin’s brother Bashir, who was assassi- 
nated last September a few days before he 
was due to be inaugurated as Lebanon's 
President, was head of the Lebanese 
Forces. But Amin Gemayel, who became 
President in his brother's place, was never 
as close to the militia as either Pierre or 
Bashir, and as President of Lebanon, 
Amin has been determined to assert the 
power of the central government over the 
whole of Lebanon. He cannot do much 
outside Beirut as long as the Israeli, 
Syrian and Palestinian forces occupy so 
much of his country, but last week he suc- 
ceeded at least in unifying his capital city 
under a single command for the first time 
since 1975. 

The militia commanders yielded to 
Amin’s authority after suffering a series of 
setbacks. On Feb. 6, Druze fighters in the 
hills southeast of Beirut drove the militia- 
men from the town of Aley, for which 





The delay was caused by the curious relationship between Amin Gemayel and the militia. 
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they have been battling since October. 
What made the defeat particularly bitter 


had succeeded because the Israelis had 
prevented Christian reinforcements from 
reaching Aley. The Christians’ relations 
with the Israelis have been in decline for 
some time, particularly as the result of Ar- 
iel Sharon’s heavyhanded treatment of 
| Phalangist elders, including Party Chief 
Pierre Gemayel, during a meeting last 
month. For their part, the Israelis are an- 
gry with Amin Gemayel for refusing to 
sign a peace treaty with them, and are try- 
ing to show him that he needs their sup- 
port. But Gemayel is convinced that to 
sign such a treaty now would jeopardize 
Lebanon’s relations with the rest of the 
Arab world. 

When the Israelis first learned of 
Amin’s determination to send his army 
into East Beirut last week, they objected 
to delaying the move, saying that it must 
be coordinated with the Israeli Defense 
| Forces. Lebanon’s Foreign Minister, Elie 
Salem, a Christian, replied that the Leba- 
nese army had “instructions to shoot and 
not to negotiate with outlaws.” The Israe- 
lis did not press the argument, but on the 
day after the Lebanese army deployment, 
an Israeli tank patrol drove straight 





East Beirut, despite protests from the 
Lebanese soldiers on duty. Two days lat- 
er, Israeli troops tried to disarm a French 
| military convoy serving with the United 
Nations peace-keeping force in Lebanon. 


s the Israeli-Lebanese troop- 
withdrawal negotiations re- 
mained stalled, there were signs 


gates were busy achieving one of their ne- 
gotiating goals by force of arms. The Is- 
raclis have said that they want a 
28-mile-wide zone along the Lebanese 
border with Israel to be set aside as a spe- 
cial security area, and that they expect it 
| to be run either by Israeli military com- 
manders or by Major Saad Haddad, a ren- 
egade Lebanese army officer who has 
controlled an area of southern Lebanon 
since 1979 with Israeli backing. Last week 
the Israelis transported Haddad and 
many of his 1,000 or so militiamen, 
together with their old Sherman tanks 
and aging American-made armored per- 
sonnel carriers, in flatbed trucks all 
the way to the southern Lebanese port 
city of Sidon, some 20 miles north of the 
area Haddad normally controls. Boldly 
announcing that his “Free Lebanon” had 
been expanded to cover the boundaries of 
the 28-mile zone demanded by the Israe- 
lis, Haddad declared: “There is no need to 
proclaim our new state. This was one a 
long time ago.” Haddad’s assertion dem- 
onstrated how far Lebanon remains from 
the goal, proclaimed by both the Israelis 
and the Gemayel government, of once 
again becoming an independent, sover- 
eign stale. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
Harry Kelly/Jerusalem and Roberto Suro/Beirut 


for the commanders was that the Druze | 


through a Lebanese army barricade in 


that the Israelis and their surro- | 

















A Tangled Exchange of Threats 


hen reporters at last week’s press conference repeatedly questioned him 

about recent U.S. maneuvers in the Middle East, President Reagan stood 
firm. He denied “naval movement of any kind” and insisted that four AWACS ra- 
dar planes had flown to Egypt only for routine “training exercises.” But Admin- 
istration officials had earlier leaked two disclosures: the planes were sent in re- 
sponse to anxiety about a Libyan military threat, and the U.S.S. Nimitz aircraft 
carrier, chaperoned by three escort vessels, had sailed away from Lebanon and 
toward Egypt. This was the same Nimitz from which, in August 1981, U.S. F-14 
fighters had shot down two Libyan aircraft in the Gulf of Sidra. 

In the context of suspected threats and shadowy doubts, the President's 
crossed signals were understandable. Indeed, the first “clarifications” after the 
press conference only added to the confusion. TIME has learned why the U.S. intel- 
ligence community and the Pentagon were concerned: after a period of relative 
quiet, Libyan Strongman Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, 40, has apparently re- 
turned to his waspish ways. In the past six weeks, he has placed additional military 
units on the Tunisian border, provoked religious strife in Nigeria, and sponsored 
terrorists in the Central African 
Republic. Each of those taunts was 
minor, but another apparently was 
not: a series of Gaddafi moves that 
the Administration perceived as a 
threat to neighboring Sudan. Rea- 
gan decided this was a timely mo- 
ment for temporary exercises; the 
visit of the AWACS would silently, 
but eloquently, reassure U.S. allies 
and chasten Gaddafi. Moreover, 
the Nimitz and its planes have en- 
tered neither Libyan waters nor 
disputed airspace. If they do, 
swore a typically bellicose Gad- 
dafi, the waters will become a “red 
gulf of blood.” 

The movements of the Libyan 
dictator are being closely moni- 
tored. About two weeks ago, in the 
remote southeast corner of Libya, 
where that country borders Egypt, 
Chad and Sudan, Gaddafi began 
to assemble tanks, troops, aircraft 
and equipment. The target of his 
destructive designs was unclear. Sudanese officials recently told Washington that 
Gaddafi was plotting an elaborate coup against their President Gaafar Nimeiri. 
Having trained Sudanese dissidents as his agents, Gaddafi planned air raids on 
Khartoum and a takeover of the capital's airport. Last week, however, the Suda- 
nese disclosed that the Libyan-backed saboteurs had been arrested. 

Sudan seems an inconvenient victim for Libyan aggression, The 1,700 miles of 
desert between Tripoli and Khartoum make supply lines impossible; moreover, 
Gaddafi would risk sparking the anger of Egypt, which has a mutual defense trea- 
ty with Sudan. Another possibility, according to many analysts, is that Gaddafi is 
training his sights on Chad. In November 1980, he sent Libyan troops to Chad to 
support former President Goukouni Oueddei in his struggle against former De- 
fense Minister Hissene Habré. But after a 1981 withdrawal of Libyan troops, 
Habré, backed by Egypt, Israel, Sudan and the U.S., defeated Oueddei. Gaddafi is 
doubtless anxious to reinstall his ally. 

Ironically, the country most violently disturbed by these machinations is the 
one least directly endangered by them: Egypt. President Hosni Mubarak is said to 
have responded almost hysterically to Gaddafi’s most recent feints. At a closed- 
door meeting two weeks ago, he declared: “Ifa Third World War will ever start, it 
will start here—and now.” The entire Egyptian air force has been put on general 
alert, and large army units have been deployed along the Libya-Sudan border. 
Nonetheless, Gaddafi’s meddling seems tireless. Only four weeks ago, the Saudi 
government executed three officers who were accused of conspiring with Libyan 
agents to try to overthrow the Saudi royal family. Nobody can tell how and when, 
if at all, Gaddafi-prompted tremors will erupt. But Reagan’s reference to “Libya’s 
attempts to destabilize its neighbors” can be disputed by few. 
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YOU'RE THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SAFETY FEATURE IN EVERY CAR. 


Every GM car and truck is 
designed with your safety in 
mind. 

Safety is a goal from the first 
sketches of a new car, through 
design models and prototypes, 
up to final production—and even 
beyond. Hundreds of our best 
engineers, test drivers, and 
mechanics are working full-time 
to help protect the driver and 
passengers. 





Leadership in safety 
The GM safety team has 
developed most of the technology 
for crash testing and research 
in the industry. That includes 
an advanced 







anthropomorphic dummy, called 
Hybrid III, which helps increase 
our understanding of how much 
force a human body might be 
subjected to during a crash. 

For the design process, we 
developed a variety of computer 
modeling techniques to describe 
a car’s structure. Many of these 
techniques are as sophisticated 
as those used in the space 
program. And we've also devel- 
oped static crusher tests to 
determine how different struc- 
tures respond to stress. 

Let's it together. 
Tats up. 

No matter how advanced 
our science and engineering, 
to a great extent you determine 
your own safety. Nothing can 
take the place of driving care- 
fully and using your seat belt. 
So please do your part and 
buckle up. 


The bottom line 
built-in 
Meanwhile, we'll keep on 
doing our part by continuing to 


- 


do extensive research on safety; 
research that includes analysis 
of actual accidents as well as 
efforts to discover even better 
ways to measure human impact 
tolerance. 

Over the years, GM’s 
commitment to safety has pro- 
duced many built-in safeguards 
including energy -absorbing 
steering columns and instrument 
panels, laminated safety-glass 
windshields, inertial seat back 
latches, and lap and shoulder 
belts with comfort and conven- 
ience features. 


Anew kind of excellence. 

We believe GM stands for 
something special in the eyes of 
the American public. 

It stands for excellence. And 
continuing excellence. So that 
now, next year and the years 
after that, we want { 
always to be: 
the best GM ever. 





Chevrolet 
Pontiac | 
Oldsmobile 


Buick 
Cadillac 
GMC Truck 
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WEST GERMANY 


World 


Protest by the “New Class” 


As the election nears, the Greens could hold the balance of power 


undreds of tiny black, red and yellow 

West German flags fluttered amid the 
crowded banks of seats in the concrete- 
and-glass stadium in the Baltic port of 
Kiel. The odors of steaming sausage and 
green pea soup wafted from giant kettles 
in the corridors. Through the cheerful me- 
lee strode West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl, 52, shaking hands and ex- 
changing greetings with some of the 6,000 
supporters in attendance. From the podi- 
um, Kohl catalogued a variety of tradi- 
tional conservative remedies for the social 
and economic ills of West Germany that 
arose, he said, during the rule of his Social 
Democratic predecessors, Willy Brandt 
and Helmut Schmidt. The Chancellor's 
voice rose to a shout as he reaffirmed a de- 
cision to deploy U.S.-built Pershing I and 
cruise missiles in the country if Geneva 
arms-limitation talks between the U.S 
and the Soviet Union fail to achieve 
progress by December 1983 

Ata packed press conference in Bonn, 
Hans-Jochen Vogel, 57, Kohl’s Social 
Democrat opponent, vowed that “there 
will be no automatic deployment” of the 
controversial missiles if he wins the 
March 6 election. He said that if the U.S 
and the Soviet Union did not make great- 
er efforts to produce an agreement in Ge- 
neva, it would have a significant impact 
on his attitude toward deployment 

In the venerable city of Nuremberg, a 
rather different political rally was about 
to take place. Organizers for West Ger- 
many’s radical minority party, the Greens 
(named after its environmentalist begin- 
nings), scurried to ready the city’s Meis- 
tersingerhalle for a bizarre three-day 
“war-crimes tribunal.” Among those who 
would testify before an audience of 
Greens supporters and sympathizers 
were survivors of Nazi concentration 
camps and Hiroshima, antiwar activists 


Green Candidate Petra Kelly at a campaign press conference in Nuremberg 


and military experts from West Germa- 
ny, the U.S. and other countries 

The purpose of the Nuremberg exer- 
cise, according to Petra Kelly.* 35, a 
founder of the Greens and a candidate for 
the West German Bundestag, was to in- 
dict “the world’s five nuclear-weapons 
States, but mainly the U.S. and Russia.” 
Said she: “What we are trying to do 
is to show that the very possession of 
nuclear weapons is a crime of immense 
proportions.” 

As West Germany entered the final, 
decisive weeks before its March 6 nation- 
al elections, each of those disparate rallies 
had its own significance. At stake was 
control of the 519-seat Bundestag, a strug- 
gle dominated by the rivalry between 
Kohl’s Christian Democrats and Vogel's 
Social Democrats. But for the first time, a 
powerful environmental and antinuclear 
movement, headed by the Greens, is 
threatening to take over the balance of 
electoral power in West Germany. That 
far from remote possibility would chal- 
lenge the concept of nuclear deterrence 
within the NATO alliance, and would un- 
dermine a strategy that has given West- 
ern Europe three unprecedented decades 
of peace and prosperity. It is stirring con- 
cern that the much admired West Ger- 
man social consensus may be breaking 
down, inaugurating a period of paralyzing 
instability. Says Dominique Moisi, an an- 
alyst at the French Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations: “The fear is that pro- 
found change is going on in West German 
society.” 

According to the latest polls, Kohl's 
conservative Christian Democrats should 
win 48% of the vote and the Social Demo- 
crats 43%. The Free Democratic Party, 
*Born in Germany of German parents, she got her 
name from her American stepfather, whom her 
mother married while he was stationed in Germany 


: Demonstrators before a nuclear power plant 











which precipitated the change in govern- 
ment last October by shifting its alle- 
giance from Schmidt's Social Democrats 
to Kohl's Christian Democrats, is given 
4%. Unless sentiments change, however, 
the Greens may win 5%, thereby break- 
ing the barrier necessary for representa- 
tion in the Bundestag. If that happens, the 
protest movement will be the first left- 
wing fringe party in the postwar period to 
have a say in West German government 


hat both major parties fear specifi- 
cally is that the Greens might oust 
the Free Democratic Party as the pivotal 
third force in the Bundestag. That will not 
matter if either Kohl's Christian Demo- 
cratic/Christian Social Union alliance or 
Vogel's Social Democrats win a majority 
But it becomes a critical issue if neither 
party has enough strength to form a gov- 
ernment on its own. The conservatives 
are not likely, under any circumstances, 
to make common cause with the Greens 
The Greens have signaled that they could 
support a Social Democratic minority 
government On some issues, but in return 
for such backing they insist on conces- 
sions Vogel will not grant. Among them 
the complete denuclearization, both mili- 
tary and commercial, of West Germany 
and perhaps even the disastrous step of 
withdrawal from NATO, which would al- 
most certainly lead to the collapse of the 
alliance as it is now constituted 
The Greens, according to Activist 
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Kelly, “are the antiparty, the party for 
those who are disillusioned, no, disgusted, 
with the way the government has been 
running this country.” A decade ago, Kel- 
ly’s denunciation of West German de- 
mocracy might have been dismissed as 
mere ideological ranting. But the Greens 
seem to be only the most politically visible 
and potent part of a vast counterculture 
movement in West Germany that has 
reached extraordinary proportions. 

West Germans refer to the broader 
phenomenon as the “alternative move- 
ment.” Its numbers are estimated at be- 
tween 4 million and 5 million, much larg- 
er than the 1.5 million to 2 million 
adherents of the Green Party itself. Thriv- 
ing all over the country, the alternatives 
include squatters and punkers, doctors 
and lawyers, engineers and social work- 


ers, who have organized hundreds of com- | 


munes in which they are attempting to 
define, as one of them puts it, “a culture 


alongside the traditional, confining Ger- | 


man society.” Joseph Huber, 34, a lectur- 
er at Berlin’s Free University and a phi- 
losopher of the alternative scene, sees this 
counterculture wave as a “new class” in 
West German society. 

The movement’s members are mostly 
under 35, although an older fringe of over- 
50s is also active. Most of them vigorously 
reject the traditional German work ethic, 
sense of order, loyalty to family and secu- 
rity in favor of nebulous concepts of self- 
determination and grass-roots activism. 


They oppose nuclear weapons and nucle- | 


ar energy. The alternatives are passionate 
about a clean and safe environment, 
about women’s rights as well as those 
of oppressed minorities like immigrant 
workers and homosexuals. Says Carl 
Amery, 60, Bavarian writer, environmen- 
talist and Green Party member: “The al- 
ternative movement is trying to recapture 
the German warmth that was killed in the 
war years.” 

There are those for whom the coun- 
terculture movement is more frightening 
than laughable. They see in it a renais- 
sance of an ancient streak of German ro- 
manticism, a form of escapism that too of- 
ten has preceded political follies. For most 


= 
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Activists wearing mutant masks to represent the face of the world after nuclear war 


West German conservatives, the 
Greens reflect old but recurring 
fears of the relentless advance of 
industrialism and urbanism that 
threaten the individual with a 
society of scientific management 
and assembly lines. With ro- 
mantic and dangerously simplis- 
tic longing, the alternatives look 
to the lost past, to what they be- 
lieve was a simpler, less corrupt 
world of noble motives and a 
pristine environment. 

There is a strong nationalis- 
tic edge to the alternative movement. The 
counterculture’s music is purely German, 
both rock tunes and the protest songs 
of peace groups. Decrying the US. is a 
constant theme. 

Arthur Burns, the U.S. Ambassador 
to Bonn, is fond of complaining to West 
Germans that by neglecting to teach the 
history of the past 40 years—West Ger- 
man schoolbooks have tended to skip 
lightly over the Hitler and immediate 
postwar periods—the country has pro- 
duced a generation with little or no his- 
torical perspective. In the eyes of West 
German youth who cannot remember the 
cold war or the Berlin airlift or the Kore- 
an War, there is really not much to distin- 
guish between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. Asa result, the vital Atlantic Alli- 
ance is sometimes questioned or even na- 
ively perceived as a fading and largely un- 
necessary relic. 


West German intellectuals of the 









Apainted protester 


Marxist-oriented left are fascinated, puz- | 


zled but not attracted by the Greens. Says 
Werner Holzer, editor of the left-leaning 


Frankfurter Rundschau: “The intellectual | 


left has remained aloof for the most part 
because of the Greens’ unruly way of 
thinking.” In their inarticulate way, the 
Greens, indeed, appear to be rejecting all 
the political ideologies of the past, includ- 
ing Marxism. Nonetheless, says Professor 
Richard Léwenthal of the Free Universi- 
ty of Berlin, the Greens’ thinking has been 
influenced by the Marxist teachers who 
are now established in West German uni- 
versities. This influence has presumably 
helped turn the Greens against capital- 





ism. Adds Léwenthal: “The left- 
‘ists have not taught them how 
3 parliamentary democracy works 
>or the importance of the legal 
system. They have not transmit- 
ted any of the utopian Marxist 
hope. The Old Left is responsi- 
ble for the gaps in the Greens’ 
education.” 

The rise of the Greens, be- 
ginning in 1979, came just as 
disillusionment with West Ger- 
many’s three other established 
political parties was spreading. 
In the 1980 national elections, the Greens 
polled only 1.5% of the vote. Later the 
same year, in the state election in Baden- 
Wirttemberg, they won 5.3% and en- 
tered the state parliament. In quick 
succession came similar electoral break- 
throughs in West Berlin, Lower Saxony, 
Hamburg and Hesse. In several of the 
state elections, the Greens ousted the 
Free Democrats as the third parliamenta- 
ry party. 

However inchoate and unrealistic 
their ultimate aims, the Greens have al- 
ready left marks on the country. That In- 
terior Minister Friedrich Zimmermann 
talks about saving dying German forests, 
that Social Democratic Leader Vogel now 
hedges on the missile issue, that the Free 
Democratic Party now champions the 
rights of foreign workers—all can be at- 
tributed to the political stimulus of the 
Greens. More than its Catholic counter- 
part, the Protestant Church has been 
moved to respond to the concerns of West 
German youths. The large-circulation 
press has been unable to ignore the pres- 
sures of the counterculture movement. A 
regular diet of environmental coverage is 
now a feature of such major magazines as 
Stern and Der Spiegel. Both publications 
have come out strongly against the de- 
ployment of new NATO missiles, a position 
closer to that of the Greens than of the So- 
cial Democrats. 

By last autumn, according to opinion 
polls, the Greens enjoyed support from as 
much as 9% of the electorate. In recent 
months, though, they have fallen back 
One reason is that the Social Democrats, 


‘ under Vogel, have moved just far enough 


to the left on the NATO missile and eco- 
nomic issues to pick up some Greens sup- 
porters. Another reason is that, ironically 
enough, the Greens’ moral credibility 
comes at the cost of their political credi- 
bility. Says a Munich tenants’ rights orga- 


| nizer: “The Greens have trouble enough 


trying to find out what their supporters 
want, let alone having to deal with ques- 
tions like how they will vote on unem- 
ployment programs.” If the Greens fail to 
win 5% of the vote, their future as a politi- 
cal force will depend on whether Vogel's 


| Social Democrats maintain their leftward 


drift. In short, the Greens will disturb the 
West German political scene as long as 


| there is room on the left for a new genera- 


tion of skeptical citizens with a dim 
sense of the past and a hazy vision of the 
future. By Frederick Painton, Reported by 


Roland Flamini and Gary Lee/Bonn 
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Fat Man, Tailor, Soldier, Spy 


How the U.S. and Italy got the Mafia to help find General Dozier 





n the evening of Dec. 17, 1981, Red 
Brigades terrorists kidnaped Briga- 
dier General James Dozier, 50, the high- 
est-ranking U.S. officer in NATO’s south- 
ern Europe command, from his home in 
Verona. The abduction triggered the larg- 
est man hunt in Italy’s history. Forty-two 
days later, Italian commandos stormed an 
apartment in Padua and freed the 
| American general. It was a stunning 
| piece of police work that won praise 
from around the world; it also marked 
the beginning of the end for the noto- 
rious terrorist group. But the full story 
of how the authorities found Dozier 
has never been revealed. American 
and Italian intelligence agencies, 
TIME has learned, turned to the Mafia 
for help in locating the general. 

What occurred was a remarkable 
tale of triumphs and bungles, of 
Brooklyn consiglieri and Milan Mafi- 
osi, of chases along New York City’s 
Fifth Avenue and gun-toting crimi- 
nals tailing intelligence agents along 
Italian autostrade. So secret was the 
operation that not even U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Italy Maxwell Rabb was 
aware of it until TIME Correspondent 
Jonathan Beaty, accompanied by 
Rome Correspondent Barry Kalb, 
questioned the diplomat two weeks 
ago. Beaty’s report: 





t took only two days for top offi- 
cials at SISMI, the Italian intelli- 
gence agency, to decide that it might 
be useful to turn to the Mafia for help 
in finding General Dozier. Although 
the Mafia had long detested the Red 
Brigades, SISMI knew that there 
would be a public outcry if it was ever 
discovered that an Italian govern- 
ment agency had contacted the Ma- 
fia directly. Consequently, a more 
subtle plan was devised. An ap- 
proach would be made to Mafiosi in 
the U.S., who would be asked to get in 
touch with their counterparts in Italy. 
Marcello Campione, then military at- 
taché to the Italian mission at the United 
Nations, began making inquiries in New 
York Mafia circles. Working under a code 
name, “the Tailor,” Campione was led to 
an influential Mafia consigliere in Brook- 
lyn who makes his living by helping Ital- 
ians move to the U.S. “The Fat Man,” as 
the arranger is known in the underworld, 
agreed to put Campione in touch with a 
fugitive Mafioso from Italy who was hid- 
ing out in New York. 

That contact turned out to be Domi- 
nic Lombino, 40, a lawyer from Milan 
whose clients had included Franchino 
Restelli, the northern Italian city’s lead- 
ing Mafioso. Jailed briefly in 1978 for his 

Mafia associations, Lombino fied to the 
L —_ 














| US. in July 1981 when Italian authorities 
suddenly seized his passport, a signal that 
they were preparing to indict him. The 
Italian military attaché told Lombino 
that he could make a lot of money if he 
would help with the Dozier case. On Dec. 
22, only five days after Dozier had been 
abducted, Lombino phoned the Fat Man 


The jubilant and still unshaven victim after his rescue : 


| cial had to concoct a new identity for him 
With the Fat Man's aid, Lombino ac- 
quired the Social Security number of an 
unwitting high school driver’s education 
instructor from Brooklyn, while a cooper- 
ative priest in Manhattan provided him 
with false baptism records. 

On Dec. 27, dressed in dark glasses, 
Levi’s and running shoes, Lombino head- 
ed for the U.S. passport office on Manhat- 
tan’s Fifth Avenue. Though he had been 
assured that there would be no problems, 
Lombino, now joined by Campione, ner- 
vously showed up an hour early to check 


acenziao-oay Oul the area. They quickly spotted too 


many men wearing trench coats and 
reading newspapers. Sensing a trap, 
Lombino ran down the up escalators 
to the street and jumped intoa cab be- 
fore he could be captured. The star- 


into the crowd. 


agents who had learned that an Ital- 
ian Mafia associate living illegally in 
New York was trying to obtain a 
false passport to return to Italy. 
Within hours, FBI agents were grill- 
ing both the Fat Man and Campione, 
demanding to know why the Italians 
were helping a fugitive Mafioso 
like Lombino. A panicky Campione 
called Sportelli in Rome to find out if 
he should tell the FBI the truth. The 
SISMI foreign-intelligence boss imme- 
diately called “M,” the CIA agent in 
Rome who was serving as the agen- 
cy’s liaison in the Dozier case and ex- 
plained the entire ploy. 

The CIA was intrigued. It quickly 
called the FBI off the case and began 
negotiating directly with Lombino by 
phone. Lombino, however, no longer 
trusted SISMI. He insisted on U‘S. 
protection as well as a pledge that he 


went to Italy and saw Restelli. The 
Justice Department approved the 
residency deal, and as a result, in 





Triu mphs and bungles from Brooklyn to Milan. 


and then Armando Sportelli, chief of 
SISMI’s foreign operations in Rome. The 
word: Dozier was being held somewhere 


Verona, Padua and Bologna. The next 
| day, after more phone conversations with 
| associates in Italy, Lombino was able to 
tell SISMI that the American general was 
| definitely in Padua. Lombino did not 
know the precise location, but suggested 
that his old client Restelli, then impris- 
oned in Milan’s notorious San Vittore 
prison for Mafia activities, might be able 
to come up with the address. 

Attaché Campione quickly agreed. 
Over the Christmas holiday he developed 
a plan to sneak Lombino out of the U.S. 
and into Italy so that Lombino could talk 
with Restelli. Since Lombino was still a 
fugitive with no passport, the Italian offi- 


inside the triangle formed by the cities of | 


ton, D.C., area to meet with CIA 
agents. 


early January 1982 Lombino made | 
the first of two trips to the Washing- | 








tled Campione simply disappeared 


The pursuers turned out to be FBI | 





could legally return to the U.S. if he | 


For unknown reasons, Lombino’s trip | 


to Italy was delayed. According to Italian 
intelligence sources, the problem was a ri- 
valry between Campione and General 
Ninetto Lugaresi, the head of SISMI. 
Finally, on Jan. 23, Lombino boarded an 
Alitalia flight from New York’s Kennedy 
Airport to Rome. Accompanied by Cam- 
pione and wearing a wig as a disguise, he 
carried CIA-supplied papers in the name 
of Andrew Dimanso, the alias he was sup- 
posed to use in Italy. When the pair land- 
ed in Rome, they were met by the CIA’s 
“M” and a cadre of American and Italian 
intelligence agents, Lombino was hustled 
away to a hotel a block from the U.S. em- 
bassy. Twice during the next day, he met 
with Franca Musi, a Red Brigades courier 
who had been captured two weeks earlier 
in Rome. The Italians thought that Musi, 
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whose family had underworld connec- 
tions, might give valuable information 
to Lombino, but she claimed only to 
know that Dozier was being held some- 
where in Padua. 

It was now time to see Restelli. On the 
night of Jan. 26, Lombino climbed into a 
white Alfa Romeo with four Italian po- 
licemen and headed for Milan. Behind 
them was a second car carrying Cam- 
pione and other SISMI officers. It was only 
part of the odd caravan that raced along 
the highway that night. The Italians were 
tailed by at least two Mercedes sedans 
filled with Mafia soldiers armed with ma- 
chine guns. Their instructions: protect 
Lombino. When the improbable parade 
of motorists reached Milan, a CIA agent 
joined up as well. 

The lawyer and SISMI agents then met 
with Restelli, who was brought out of jail 
especially for the conference, which took 
place in a police office in the Palace of 
Justice. “It is very important to America 
that we find the general,” Lombino said to 
the Mafia leader. “Can you help us?” 


Ta question did not exactly surprise 
Restelli. Lombino had already been in 
touch with him through intermediaries, 
and from his jail cell Restelli had dis- 
patched his troops to track down leads. 
Restelli had also ordered the supply line of 
heroin to parts of the underworld cut off in 
order to encourage tips from addicts sud- 
denly deprived of drugs. Restelli’s pre- 
sumption: in exchange for giving the au- 
thorities information on Dozier, he would 


Italians. On Jan. 27, according to a partici- 
| pant at the meeting, Restelli gave the SISMI 
agents the address of the apartment build- 
ing in which Dozier was being held. 

His mission accomplished, Lombino 


he was sitting in his room at the Hotel Bos- 
ton with “M” when the word came: James 
Dozier had just been rescued in a daring 
raid at 2 Via Pindemonte, in the heart of 
Padua. “M” turned to Lombino and 
thanked him profusely for his help. 

Since the rescue, US. officials have 
been careful to give full 
credit to the Italians. Both 
Rome and Washington 
have forcefully claimed | 
that the success of the op- 
eration was the result of 
dogged police work and 
the confessions of Red 
Brigades members who 
| had been captured during 
the six-week search for 
Dozier. 

When first questioned 
by TIME two weeks ago 
about CIA and Mafia in- 
volvement in the rescue, 
Ambassador Rabb heat- 
edly denied it. “I swear to 
God that nothing like this 
ever happened,” the am- 
bassador said. In fact, he 


receive more favorable treatment from the | 


returned to Rome. Next morning, Jan. 28, | 





insisted, he had spent The key address: 2 Via Pindemonte, after the successful raid 
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off help from Washington, which kept try- 
ing to send to Italy a swarm of experts rang- 
ing from FBI agents to Pentagon tacticians. 
Some of the American aid was bizarre at 
best: during the last week of the search, 
TIME has learned, U.S. military officials 
brought to Rome a psychic who sent the ca- 
rabinieri chasing after a futile lead. “They 
were coming through the windows, coming 
through the doors,” recalled Rabb. “Every- 
body in the intelligence agencies wanted 
in, but this was a job for the Italians.” 
When presented with evidence of Ma- 
fia involvement, Rabb offered to check 
with the embassy’s CIA station chief. The 
ambassador returned 40 minutes later, 





looking embarrassed. He confirmed that | 


SISMI had indeed made a deal with Lom- 
bino and that, after the US. had offered 
Lombino protection and a guarantee that 
he could return to the US., the Mafia law- 
yer had gone to Italy and met with “M.” 
Rabb insisted that nothing had come of 
Lombino’s aid. “It was a big fizz,” the am- 
bassador said. The FBI and the Justice 
Department refuse to confirm or deny the 
story, while the CIA offers a_ terse 
“no comment.” 

It may never be known just how valu- 
able the Mafia’s help was in finding Dozi- 
er. Rabb’s explanation, which minimizes 
the Mafia’s role, may be accurate. The 
Italian police did indeed make a series of 
key arrests just before the raid, and law- 
enforcement officials in Rome insist that 
these suspects helped lead them to Dozier. 
In the days just before the rescue, the trail 
was growing so hot that the police might 
have found the general without help from 
Restelli. On the other hand, Italian mag- 
istrates acknowledged that on Jan. 26 
Restelli was secretly released from prison 
at the request of SISMI and the CIA to meet 
with officials in Milan. U.S. embassy per- 
sonnel in Rome confirm that Dozier’s 
whereabouts was not known until the 
night before the raid, which is when the 
Mafia leader reportedly gave the address 
to the Italians. 


Today General Dozier is stationed at | 


the U.S. Army base in Fort Knox, Ky. Mar- 
cello Campione, who clashed with the head 
of SISMI, has been dis- 
é patched to the Italian em- 
bassy in far-off Khartoum, 
the capital of Sudan. Fran- 
chino Restelli has been 
transferred from his Milan 
prison toa more hospitable 
jail in Parma. Dominic 
Lombino is back in New 


for the Justice Department 
to approve the residency 
papers requested by the 
CIA. In Italy, trouble is 
brewing within SISMI about 
the sum of money, which 
turned out to be $500,000, 


bino but that has apparent- 
ly disappeared. And, oh 
yes, the Fat Man is still 
in Brooklyn, making ar- 








much of his time fending Hearing the news, the C TA agent turned to Lombino and thanked him profusely. rangements for friends. ™ 


that was promised to Lom- | 








York, reportedly waiting | 
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FRANCE 


Crusader for the Arts 


Flamboyant Minister Jack Lang draws mixed reviews 


here was nothing modest about the 

idea, and when the 350 cultural super- 
stars finally left Paris last week after a 
glittering two-day conference on Creation 
and Development, it was clear that there 
had been nothing modest about their de- 
liberations. Lodged in luxury hotels at the 
expense of Frangois Mitterrand’s Socialist 
government, the high-powered conven- 
uioneers gathered in the Sorbonne’s ven- 
erable amphitheater to ponder their curi- 
ous subject: cultural solutions to the 
world’s economic crisis 

Under frescoed portraits of Diderot 
and Voltaire, luminaries ranging from 
Nobel Laureate Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
to Novelists Norman Mailer and William 
Styron and Actress Sophia Loren debated 
such topics as state control of the arts 
and the unemployment crisis. In between 
they supped at the Foreign Ministry and 
lunched with Mitterrand. So dazzling was 
the cast that even the stars sometimes 
seemed overwhelmed. Said Film Director 
Francis Ford Coppola: “The people here 
are incredible. It’s like a college—a 
very good college.” The meeting, Italian 
Theater Director Giorgio Strehler con- 
cluded grandly in his summation, had 
provoked awareness “‘of the need to create 
a new place for research, for creation, 
for hope.” 

But while rhetoric flowed freely, the 
conference fell notably short on produc- 
| tive debate. In his closing address Mitter- 





rand called for a New Renaissance, 
claiming that “the originality of the 
French idea lies there, at the intersection 
of technology and creativity.” From such 
high-minded but vague declarations the 
| colloquium often descended into special 
| pleading and ideological posturing. Nov- 
elist' Mary McCarthy called on 
French government to permit 
Poland’s Radio Solidarity to 
broadcast in France. Feminist 
Kate Millett deplored the “se- 
vere lack of representation of 
women” at the meeting (85 out 
of 350). U.S. cultural “imperi- 
alism,” particularly in the form 
of the internationally popular 
TV show Dallas, was repeated- 
ly attacked. Not a few guests 
foundered on the generalities 
and the pretension. The gran- 
diose talkathon, hinted one 
American participant, mainly 
“reflects how many people are 
still willing to accept a free 
ticket to Paris.” 

Such spectaculars have be- 
come a hallmark of France’s 
lavish new investment in the 
arts, and the personal signature 
of Mitterrand’s flamboyant and 


the 














Lang with Actress Sophia Loren 


Jack Lang, 43.* Dapper in his close-cut 
suits, possessed of boyish good looks and 
dark curls that seem to stir women, Lang 
has ambitious plans for the arts in Socialist 
France. “Our goal,” he says, “is to trans- 
form all of France into a cultural work 
site.” The transformation of the budget has 
been dramatic. In 1981, under President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, the Ministry of 
Culture received $500 million, or .47% of 
the national budget; this year the figure has 





“Although the usual French spelling is Jacques, 
Lang's birth certificate actually says Jack proba- 


bly the result, he says, of Anglo-Saxon influences 
pervading France in 1939 
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| rejuvenate France's cultural life has also 











Americans in Paris: Director Arthur Penn, Novelists Styron and Mailer 
popular Minister of Culture, Deteriorating into empty rhetoric and ideological posturing. 








shot up to $1.05 billion, .78% of the total. 
(In contrast, Washington allocates only 
$500 million, or .06% of the federal bud- 
get, to the arts.) But Lang’s campaign to 


depended on vengeful attacks on US. cul- 
tural “imperialism” that even many 
French intellectuals find embarrassing. 

Whatever the merits of Lang's efforts, 
they have certainly been visible—and au- 
dible. Last year, for example, he decided 
that the French should mark the summer 
solstice with a national “musical festival” 
in which everyone would simultaneously 
pluck, pound, tingle and bow musical in- 
struments as church bells rang and neigh- 
borhood salsa bands played. Right on 
cue, 5 million French joined in an exuber- 
ant celebration that banged on from 8:30 
p.m. until well past midnight. Lang has 
filled the once empty courtyard of Paris’ 
staid Louvre museum with exhibitions of 
new French fashions, displayed to the 
thump of disco rhythms. A troupe from 
the Comédie Frangaise has played in the 
Paris subways. Still to come are an ambi- 
tious new “people’s” opera house for the 
Place de la Bastille, a new ballet school 
for Marseille and a dance conservatory 
for Lyon. And, seemingly everywhere, 
there is Lang himself: listening to the rau- 
cous new-wave bands, paging through 
displays at the annual comic book exhibi- 
tion at Angouléme, inspecting Grenoble’s 
art museum 

Lang’s evangelizing has boosted him 
to fourth place in popularity among the 
Mitterrand Cabinet’s 35 ministers. That 
appeal, however, is due in part to his often 
gratuitous attacks on U.S. influences. For 
two years in a row, Lang has bypassed the 
American film festival at Deauville, a ma- 
jor annual event, to visit more obscure 
French art projects in provincial towns. 
In a burst of chauvinism that seemed cal- 
culated to stir Third World sympathies, 
Lang called, at a UNESCO conference last 
summer, for a crusade against U.S. cultur- 
al “imperialists” who “want to impose a 
se uniform way of life on the en- 
tire planet.” In response, Lang 
prescribes government subsi- 
dies for local talent, and favors 
requiring that 60% of films 
broadcast on French televi- 
sion be French produced. His 
attacks on American films, 
which dominate French televi- 
sion and movie houses, have 
astonished many cultural lead- 
ers in France. They argue 
that American influences 
have stimulated French cre- 
ativity, Replies Lang: “All I'm 
doing is recognizing that the 
North American film industry 
is large and penetrates the Eu- 
ropean market. So who's de- 
claring war on whom?” 

His polemical style comes 
naturally. A lawyer by train- 
ing, Lang founded the experi- 
mental World Festival of The- 
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ater in the northeastern city of Nancy 
when he was only 22. In 1972 he was 
called to Paris to revitalize the musty 
Chaillot theater. In the process of gutting 
the building’s ornate interior during reno- 
vations, Lang created huge cost overruns 
and caused a scandal. Recalls a colleague 
bitterly: “He turned a great theater into a 
garage.” Then Minister of Culture Michel 
Guy fired Lang, who capitalized on the in- 
sult by joining the Socialist Party. In 1978, 
Mitterrand, who was still leader of the op- 
position, made him his cultural adviser. 


ang’s colleagues credit him with a bril- 

liant overhaul of Mitterrand’s dour 
image, thereby helping him win the presi- 
dency in 1981. Lang supposedly urged 
Mitterrand to undergo cosmetic dentistry 
to trim his protruding incisors, and in- 
spired a soothing campaign poster that 
placed Mitterrand in a bucolic setting. 
The inauguration ceremonies were like- 
wise choreographed by Lang. As Mitter- 
rand slowly descended the steps of Paris’ 
Panthéon with a rose, his party’s symbol, 
in hand, the Orchestre de Paris played 
Beethoven's Ode to Joy. 

The theatrical flourishes and Lang’s 
high-profile politicking lead some critics 
to wonder how much France’s tentative 
steps toward cultural vigor are really 
owed to his efforts. Preoccupied for 
decades with repairing neglected archi- 
tecture and refurbishing its vast museums, 
France has only lately had the time to en- 
courage contemporary arts. Yet it can be 
argued that Mitterrand’s predecessors 
oversaw greater strides in the arts than 
anything Lang has yet produced. The 
most notable example: the Georges Pom- 
pidou Center, which opened in January 
1977 and which, according to its former 
curator, Pontus Hulten, “has more than 
any change in government brought art 
and artists back to Paris.” 

There is little evidence to show that 
culture in France is on the spectacular re- 
bound advertised by Lang. Although crit- 
ics are impressed by a younger generation 
of painters, few of them are of internation- 
al caliber. Despite an 800% increase in 
subsidies to the film industry, which has 
sparked a rash of new productions, there 
was an 11% decline in the number of fea- 
ture films exported from 1980 to 1981. 
While Lang has been blasting U.S. televi- 
sion for imposing cultural uniformity, 
France’s state-owned television has just 
bought 25 more installments of Dallas. 

Lang responds that the essential 
change he has brought is one of mood. 
“For the first time in a long time,” he says, 
“the intellectual, artistic and scientific 
| worlds here realize that this is their gov- 
ernment, that it’s behind them.” Whatever 
benefits a change in mood may bring, 
Lang’s rhetoric would be more convincing 
if it were backed by greater results. Mean- 
time, less carping about pernicious foreign 
influences, and a moratorium on interna- 
tional conferences on culture, might add to 
his credibility. —By Kenneth W. Banta. 
Reported by William Blaylock and Pamela 
Schirmeister/Paris 
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Local Affair 
A test for Mitterrand 
FF: weeks residents of the Mediterra- 
nean port of Nice have been enjoying 
striptease by billboard. It began last 
month, when large signs appeared dis- 
playing a bikini-clad blond against the 
backdrop of the resort’s famed beach- 
front. She pledged in large letters to TAKE 
IT OFF, and indeed in the next installment 
her top was gone. When, in the billboard’s 
third version, the bathing beauty finally 
showed up in the altogether, the accom- 
panying slogan read: AS PROMISED AFTER 
21 MONTHS OF SOCIALISM, I'VE GOT 
NOTHING LEFT. 

That political “exposé” was the work 
of Nice’s neo-Gaullist mayor, Jacques 
Médecin, who, like the rest of France’s 
leading politicians, has been furiously 
campaigning for the municipal elections 
that will be held on March 6 and 13. The 
vote is a local affair to choose councilmen 
and mayors for the country’s 36,400 mu- 
nicipalities, but it has assumed the dimen- 
sions of a national referendum on Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand’s 21-month-old 
Socialist experiment. The Socialists and 
their Communist allies in the government 
are expected to lose anywhere from ten to 
40 of the 154 municipalities they control 
among France’s 219 cities with popula- 
tions of more than 30,000. 

Confident of gaining ground, the cen- 
ter-right opposition stepped up its attack 
last week. Neo-Gaullist Leader and Paris 
Mayor Jacques Chirac told supporters, 
who had gathered in a drab, working-class 
district of the capital, that the Socialists 
and Communists were “consummate art- 
ists when it comes to lying.” Former Pre- 
mier Raymond Barre blasted the govern- 
for the “cacophony” of its 
contradictory policies. Mitterrand re- 
mained above the fray, but Socialist First 
Secretary Lionel Jospin and Communist 
Boss Georges Marchais tried to drum up 
the loyal leftist vote in the suburban indus- 





President Mitterrand facing reporters 





At issue: the Socialist economic record. 
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Paris Mayor Chirac during a rally 


trial “Red belt” around Paris. Marchais 
told a rally in Communist-controlled 
Villejuif, “The right is dangerous! We must 
throw all our forces into battle!” 

At the heart of the election campaign 
is the Socialist economic record. The gov- 


spend the country out ofa recession. When 
inflation started to leap out of control, the 
government switched directions, clamp- 
ing on a four-month wage and price freeze 


that limited wage increases and lowered 
unemployment benefits. One of the right’s 
most damning accusations is that middle- 
class Frenchmen have suffered a net loss 
of purchasing power under the Socialists. 

In defending the government's record, 
Premier Pierre Mauroy points out proudly 
that inflation has been brought down to 
9.7%, the first single-digit rate since 1978. 
Mauroy can also justly claim that he has 
“stabilized” unemployment at about 2.1 
million, or 8.9% of the work force, vs. 1.66 
million, or 7.2%, under former President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing. But the cost has 
been considerable. The French franc has 
lost 32% of its value against the dollar 
since the Socialists were elected in May 
1981. The foreign trade deficit has in- 
creased about 50%, to $12.7 billion, and 
the accumulated foreign debt rose to an es- 
timated $37 billion at the end of 1982, 
compared with $25 billion in 1980. Gis- 
card, who has been campaigning for local 
| candidates, charges that this indebtedness 
represents an economic threat to French 
sovereignty. 

Off-year political elections tradition- 
ally give French voters a chance to show 
discontent with the government without 
risking national political upheaval. Gis- 
card has hinted that the government 
should respond to a serious setback in the 
municipal elections by dissolving parlia- 
ment and seeking a new national man- 
date. But the former President did not do 
that when his coalition was trounced in the 
1977 municipal elections, and there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that Mitterrand will 
respect that precedent no matter how 
poorly the left does next month. a 
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EL SALVADOR 
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The U.S. Stays the Course 








Washington emphatically says no to talks with the guerrillas 


a) et them shoot their way into the 
government? No dice!” That was 
the crisp response of Secretary of State 
George Shultz last week as he traded 
views with members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee over the nettlesome is- 
sue of El Salvador. For what seemed to be 
the umpteenth time, some of the commit- 
tee’s members, led by Republican Con- 
gressman Jim Leach of Iowa and Demo- 
cratic Congressman Stephen J. Solarz of 
New York, had suggested that the Rea- 
gan Administration agree to negotiations 
on power sharing between the belea- 
guered Salvadoran government and op- 
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Guerrillas near the besieged town of 








view the corpse of a Salvadoran army soldier 


is not as strong as it may appear. The ma- 
jority of US. legislators are trying to ig- 
nore the prickly El Salvador issue. Ex- 
plained Leach: “In the public mind, 
there’s a great wish that the issue would 
go away. Like Viet Nam, it’s something 
we'd like to forget. But, like any issue, 
some people won't let it be forgotten, 
some for political reasons, some for 
humanitarian.” 

One of those critics, Massachusetts 
Democrat Gerry Studds, earlier this 
month persuaded 93 Congressmen to co- 
sponsor a resolution that would cut off all 
US. military aid to El Salvador on the 
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“It’s really a two-front war. One front is in Washington, one in El Salvador.” 


posing Marxist-led guerrillas as a way to 
end the Central American country’s 
three-year civil war. Shultz’s reply: “The 
guerrillas are busy upsetting people in El 
Salvador, creating hell, shooting their way 
around. They are responsible for the lev- 
els of violence and difficulty in that coun- 
try. If they want to take part in a civilized 
way in the activities of that country, they 
are welcome to do that.” 

The exchange had an all too familiar 
ring. Once again a small but vocal number 
of U.S. legislators were expressing their 
skepticism at Reagan Administration pol- 
icy in El Salvador. Once again the Admin- 
istration was insisting that its combination 
of support for electoral democracy, social 
reform and human rights, together with 
sizable doses of military aid ($26 million 
for fiscal 1983, $86 million proposed for 
1984), was the only solution that could pre- 
vent a Communist takeover. 

The challenge to Administration poli- 
cy was a minor but troubling one. For the 
moment at least, congressional opposition 


grounds that the Reagan Administration 
was mistaken in claiming that there had 
been significant human rights progress in 
the country. Studds, who speaks from per- 
sonal conviction, finds echoes of Viet 
Nam in the Salvadoran situation. Says he: 
“The US. is backing itself into a corner. 
There’s overwhelming public opposition 
to the Administration’s policy.” 


hether or not that is true, the con- 
gressional tug of war neatly spot- 
lighted one of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s chief dilemmas in El Salvador. Says 
Democratic Congressman Peter Kost- 
mayer of Pennsylvania, a self-styled “re- 
alistic pessimist” who supports the option 
of negotiating with the guerrillas but 
recognizes that they must also lay down 
their arms: “It’s really a two-front war. 
One front is in Washington, one in El Sal- 
vador. The Administration is losing on 
both fronts.” 
Not really. The latest bout of congres- 
sional querulousness was partly inspired 
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by disappointing news from the Salvador- 
an battlefront. In the town of Suchitoto 
(pop. about 11,000), 27 miles from the 
capital of San Salvador, hundreds of guer- 
rilla members of the Faribundo Marti 
National Liberation Front (F.M.L.N.) last 
week were continuing a prolonged attack 
against a garrison of 150 to 200 national 
guardsmen and police. All access roads to 
the town were cut off. Within the besieged 
area, food, medicines and potable water 
were growing scarce, and civilian refugees 
could escape from the fighting only by 
rowboat across a nearby reservoir. 
Bragged an F.M.L.N. commander: “The 
puppet forces of the dictatorship do not 
have a coherent strategy to combat our 
forces. They are confused as to whether 
they should concentrate and fight us or 
disperse into smaller groups.” 

The guerrillas were intent on repeat- 
ing a psychological triumph of three 
weeks ago, when they occupied the virtu- 
ally undefended provincial center of 
Berlin for three days, then retreated be- 
fore the belated arrival of Salvadoran 
army reinforcements. U.S. officials in El 
Salvador discounted the showy guerrilla 
actions as armed propaganda exercises, 
producing results that were militarily 
worthless even though psychologically 
valuable. Nonetheless, as a senior Ameri- 
can official admitted, “the guerrillas are 
getting better at what they're doing. They 
have better coordination, better timing 
between their operations.” 

Much of the blame for the guerrillas’ 
success is placed on Salvadoran Defense 
Minister José Guillermo Garcia. Ignoring 
US. military advice, Garcia has wasted 
the energies of the 22,000-man Salvador- 
an army on massive and fruitless sweep 
Operations in the hinterlands, while al- 
lowing the guerrillas to exercise their mo- 
bility fully in economic sabotage and 
spectacular urban takeovers. Says a West- 
ern military analyst in El Salvador: 
“There has to be a complete shake-up 
over at the Salvadoran high command, 
and a lot of changes within about 60 days, 
or this thing is going to get a whole lot 
worse.’ By some accounts, Garcia may be 
ousted relatively soon by El! Salvador’s 
Provisional President, Alvaro Alfredo 
Magana. Among other changes that may 
be necessary are a further increase in U.S. 
military aid and a boost in the number of 
US. military advisers in the country from 
the current 40 or so. Insists U.S. Ambas- 
sador to El Salvador Deane Hinton: “The 
Salvadoran army today, compared to 
what it was two or three years ago, is a 
much better army. It is not changing fast 
enough for some impatient Americans, 
but it’s changing.” 

News from the political front in El 
Salvador has been slightly more hearten- 
ing. After months of complicated maneu- 
vering, members of the country’s freely 
elected Constituent Assembly have suc- 
ceeded in neutralizing that body's ultra- 
rightist President, Roberto d’Aubuisson, 
39. Long accused of being a stumbling 
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D'Aubuisson has been foiled in recent at- 
tempts to fill key government posts with 
members of his ARENA party. 

Small as those changes may seem, they 
give impetus to the prospect, staunchly up- 
held by the Reagan Administration, that 
the electoral process offers the best hope 
for El Salvador's future. U.S. policy, offi- 
cials point out, should be long term, not- 
withstanding congressional impatience 
and occasional setbacks in El Salvador. 
Says a senior State Department official: 
“There has been a lot of pulling and tug- 
ging, but [the Salvadoran government] has 
not faltered in moving toward the creation 
of full democratic institutions.” 

The greatest danger to that trend 
| probably still lies with the debate on 
Capitol Hill. The persistent discussions 
among US. legislators over negotiations 
with the F.M.L.N. have produced a notice- 
able erosion of Salvadoran morale, one 
that could, over time, lead to a govern- 
ment collapse and a rebel victory. Com- 
plains Hugo Carillo, first secretary of the 
Salvadoran Constituent Assembly: “U.S. 
policy on El Salvador proceeds on two 
levels, and unfortunately they do not 
meet. There is the policy of the State De- 
partment and the White House and there 
is the foreign policy of the Congress. The 
Congress is trying to play politics with 
our problem.” 








nother hazard is a growing antipa- 

thy among Congressmen of all po- 
litical persuasions toward US. foreign 
aid in general. A key element of 
F.M.L.N. strategy has been to conduct at- 
tacks on the Salvadoran economic infra- 
structure, even though the greatest bur- 
den of those assaults falls upon the poor 
that the guerrillas claim to represent. To 
counter that effort Washington has of- 
fered El Salvador economic aid that far 
outstrips its military support: in fiscal 
1983, the U.S. gave $105 million in Sal- 
vadoran economic aid, and the Admin- 
istration now wants an additional $35 
million. But Congress refused to pass 
the Administration’s overall foreign aid 
bill last year and is likely to repeat 
that action this year. As a result, aid to 
El Salvador may not rise above the cur- 
rent level. 

The irony is that congressional skep- 
ticism about the Reagan Administration 
policy is, as Secretary of State Shultz 
pointed out, playing directly into the 
hands of the guerrillas. The F.M.L.N. 
has long held negotiated power sharing 
to be its chief war aim. Says Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs Thomas O. Enders: “I see no 
way that you can bring direct talks by 
force without simply destroying the gov- 
ernment.” One of the many painful para- 
doxes of El Salvador is that the Reagan 
Administration is being taken most se- 
verely to task for insisting that ballots, 
rather than bullets, 


fate of the country. —By George Russell. 
Reported by Timothy Loughran/San Salvador 





and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Death and Islam 


New decrees lead to rioting 





t began as an angry demonstration by 

leftist students at the University of 
Dhaka against the military regime of 
Lieut. General H.M. Ershad, 53. Shouting 
“Deception!” and “Food first, language 
second, generals last!” hundreds of stu- 
dents last week marched into the streets 
of Dhaka in open defiance of martial law: 
When the students ignored orders to re- 
turn to the campus, police shot tear-gas 
canisters into the crowd, which was 


armed with bricks, hockey sticks and 
knives. Throughout the day, as fighting 
spread to other Bangladesh cities, bands 
of students continued guerrilla-style raids, 
beating civilians, burning shops and at- 
tacking buses. By the time the army had 











restored order, three people were dead 
and 300 wounded in the worst violence 
since Ershad took power in a bloodless 
coup eleven months ago. 

A major clash between the military 
government and the nation’s student 
community had been brewing since 
Jan. 14, the day Ershad announced, in a 
burst of religious enthusiasm, that the Ko- 
ran would be read this year at Feb. 21 cer- 
emonies honoring Bengalis killed in 1951, 
when the fight for independence from Pa- 
kistan began. Said Ershad: “The ideals 
and principles of Islam will be reflected in 
every sphere of state and national life.” 
Ershad’s statement shocked the nation 
and especially incensed Bangladesh's 
non-Muslim minority (10% of the popula- 
tion), who saw it as a betrayal of the 
founding principles of the state. 

The political turmoil currently grip- 


Helmeted police, flanked by water cannon, move on rock-throwing students at Dhaka University 
In defiance of martial law, hundreds marched through the streets shouting “Deception!” 





has 94 million people, nearly half of them 
under 16 years old. Desperately poor 


(per capita income: $123), the country 
has received more than $10 billion in aid 
over the past decade, including a total of 
$1.2 billion this year from Japan, the US. 
and the World Bank. 

Despite the furor over his Islamiza- 
tion plans, Ershad has made an impres- 
sive start on Bangladesh’s troubles. He 
has revitalized the private sector by re- 
turning more than 300 industrial enter- 
prises to private ownership. Ershad has 
jailed seven former Cabinet ministers on | 
charges of corruption. He has reduced the | 
price of such staples as rice, sugar and 
wheat, and he hopes to raise food-grain 
output 25% by 1986, mostly by introduc- 
ing higher-yield crops. 

Ershad has promised to return the 
country to parliamentary democracy, 
though no timetable has been announced. 
Although he was once considered rela- 
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tively lenient with students and the press, 
he has, however, cracked down on anyone 
suspected of subversion. Since the begin- 
ning of the year, more than 200 dissidents 
have been jailed. Last week 30 top opposi- 
tion leaders were arrested at the home of 
Kamal Hossain, a former Foreign Minis- 
ter and the author of the country’s consti- 
tution. All were charged with holding an 
unlawful political meeting and encourag- 
ing student unrest. 

Meanwhile, the rebelling students 
showed no indication of giving up the 
fight against Islamization. “Religion is in 
the heart,” said Muslim Student Leader 
Ahmed Mauzeem. “Islam is not a govern- 
ment, and we are not Bedouin kings walk- 
ing around with oil under our feet.” The 
government showed no signs of softening, 





| either. The nationwide curfew was ex- 


ping Bangladesh is the latest blow to a | 


country already staggering under huge so- 
cial and economic problems. Covering an 
area the size of Wisconsin, Bangladesh 


tended from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. All six of 
Bangladesh’s universities were closed, 
and both students and security forces 
were bracing for a possible reprise of 
last week’s rioting. a 
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PALESTINIANS 


World| 


Unity, with a High Price Tag © 


Arafat carries the day, but without backing the Reagan initiative 


earing his customary checkered 

kaffiyeh, Yasser Arafat rose to the 
podium as the 355 delegates and 4,000 in- 
vited guests cheered with rhythmic ap- 
plause. Predictably, he assailed the Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon last summer and 
vowed that the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization would fight on until “the Pales- 
tinian flag is hoisted atop the mosques 
and churches of Jerusalem.” The 
rousing opening speech by the P.L.O. 
chairman brought a standing ovation 
at the Palestine National Council’s 
meeting in Algiers last week. Sitting 
in the front row during later sessions, 
Arafat ebulliently hugged and kissed 
a long parade of well-wishers who 
had come to encourage the Palestin- 
ian movement. He even had warm 
embraces for his radical rivals in the 
P.L.O. when they took their turns at 
the speaker's rostrum. 

The gathering at the Club des 
Pins, a seaside oasis outside the Alge- 
rian capital, was the first by the 
P.L.O.’s unofficial parliament-in-ex- 
ile since the organization’s military 
defeat by Israeli forces and the subse- 
quent evacuation of its fighters from 
Beirut last August. Amid the tearful 
reunions, there was a defiant sense of 
triumph that the meeting was taking 
place at all, a public affirmation 
that the P.L.O. had not been de- 
stroyed by Israeli military might. De- 
clared PL.O. Spokesman Ahmed 
Abdel Rahman: “This meeting is an 
open message to the Arab world, to 
the US., and above all to Israel that 
we are still alive. Now, what are you 
going to do?” 

In reality, Arafat, 53, and his col- 
leagues had small reason to rejoice. 
Palestinian fortunes have not looked 


well aware of the growing fear among 
Palestinian moderates both in and out of 
the P.L.O. that time is running out if the 
| occupied territories are to be salvaged 
| from encroaching Jewish settlements or 
outright Israeli annexation. West Bank 
Palestinians, who followed the proceed- 
ings in Algiers last week with rapt atten- 
tion, sent Arafat a petition reaffirming 
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P.L.O. Leader Arafat addressing Palestinians in Algiers 





so bleak since Arafat took control of 
the shattered and dispirited organi- 
zation following the 1967 Middle East 
war. The delegates, representing 4 million 
Palestinians dispersed among some 90 
countries around the world, had come to 
make a number of fateful choices. Fore- 
most among them was how to deal with 
President Reagan’s Sept. 1 peace plan. 
The proposal calls for self-government, 
though not statehood, for the Israeli-occu- 
pied territories of the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip, in association with Jordan. 
The US. and Israel have both ruled out 
P.L.O. participation in any peace negotia- 
tions, but Washington has urged the 
P.L.O. to allow Jordan’s King Hussein to 
begin talks with Israel on behalf of the 
Palestinian population in the territories. 
Arafat has responded cautiously, not- 
ing that while the plan did not meet the 
P.L.O. objective of an independent state, 
| it did contain “positive elements.” He is 
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Embraces, rousing speeches, ambiguous decisions. 


their confidence in his leadership and in 
effect urging that the P.L.O. back King 
Hussein’s entry into negotiations. Editori- 
alized Al Quds, an Arabic-language 
daily published in Jerusalem: “There 
is now a real opportunity that should not 
be missed.” 


ut Arafat was caught in his usual di- 
lemma. He needed a strong show of 
support in Algiers to give Hussein at least 
a tacit go-ahead. At the same time, he 
wanted to preserve a P.L.O. position am- 
biguous enough to satisfy the hard-liners 
who oppose the Reagan plan or any other 
concessions to reach a real peace in the 
Middle East. The danger was that the 
P.L.O., a loose coalition of eight groups 
that run the gamut from Arafat’s own 
moderate Fatah organization to the hard- 
line Marxist Popular Front for the Liber- 





ation of Palestine led by George Habash, 
would emerge from Algiers even more di- 
vided than it already is. To guard against 
any real threat to his leadership, Arafat 
made sure that thousands of Fatah sup- 
porters turned out from all over the world. 
The precaution proved to be unneces- 
sary. In a series of heated discussions be- 
fore the public meetings began, the 
PL.O.’s 15-member executive committee 
hammered out its positions in private. 
The organization’s leaders agreed first of 
all that a show of unity was absolutely es- 
sential for the P.L.O.’s survival. Arafat 
then got his associates to agree that the 


sous Reagan initiative would not be re- 


jected outright. Instead, the leaders 
condemned the plan as “insufficient 
to meet the whole aspirations of the 
Palestinian people.” Arafat refused 
to give King Hussein a specific man- 
date to negotiate on behalf of the 
P.L.O. In fact, TIME has learned that 
the P.L.O. will accept direct negotia- 
tions between the U.S. and Palestin- 
ian Officials in the West Bank, thus 
bypassing Jordan, Israel and even 
the P.L.O. Arafat and the moderates 
also won approval of a proposal | 
adopted at the Arab summit in Fez, 
Morocco, last fall that called for 
peaceful coexistence between Israel 
and all Arab states, in effect giving 
tacit recognition to Israel's right 
to exist. 

Having won the day beforehand, 
Arafat patiently sat back and let the 
radicals speak their minds. For many 
delegates, however, the trauma. of 
Beirut was enough to ensure their loy- 
alty. Said a Palestinian delegate: “He 
was surrounded for 80 days in Beirut 
and as far as I am concerned, he won. 
We are all with him.” Perhaps the 
most telling moment of the meeting 
came when Habash delivered a ring- 
ing denunciation of the “shameful 
and disgraceful Reagan plan.” Said 
he: “We did not pay the price of blood 
in Beirut to record an American dip- 
lomatic victory.” But then, turning to | 
his old rival Arafat, Habash pointedly 
called for P.L.O. unity and declared: “Ara- 
fat is our symbol.” 

However reasonable Arafat's ap- 
proach may have seemed, the P.L.O. was 
still not prepared to make the concessions 
necessary to help the U.S. pursue its plan 
for a peaceful solution to the conflict in 
the Middle East. The P.L.O.’s failure to 
come out more unambiguously in favor of 
Reagan’s proposal, which has been re- 
jected by the Israeli government, may 
make it. more difficult for the US. to 
pressure Israel to freeze construction 
of Jewish settlements in the West Bank 
and to open negotiations with King Hus- 
sein. If neither Israel nor the P.L.O. 
soon makes a courageous gesture toward 
peace, the slight hope that emerged after 
the invasion of Lebanon last year will 
have evaporated. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by William Stewart/Algiers 
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(That way your other nine stay onthe Wering youandbuzzyouasseldom atVWevensawto 

wheel where they belong.) as the law allows it that the seats are 
If you drop your right hand outside gen Rabbit GTl even _—_ quite attractive 

your knee it falls square on the shifter | ourseatsdon’tjustsit there. The design, After all, theyre 
A Volkswagen won't talk to you position, even the fabric play a part to only human. 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 
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Here Comes the Recovery! 





So says TIME’s Board of Economists, unless big deficits stunt the upturn 


fter 19 months of dashed hopes, | 
false starts and deepening despair, 


the most serious recession since 
the Great Depression is finally coming to 
an end. That was the unanimous predic- 
tion of TIME’s Board of Economists, 
which met last week in New York City. 
Said Otto Eckstein, chairman of Data Re- 
sources, a Lexington, Mass., economic 
consulting firm: “The recovery is clearly 
upon us.”” Added University of Minnesota 
Professor Walter Heller, who has been a 
stern critic of the Administration's eco- 
nomic policies: “For once I agree with 
President Reagan. The seeds of recovery 
are sprouting.” 

Prodded by the Federal Reserve's 
rapid expansion of the money supply, in- 
terest rates fell throughout the last half of 
1982. That had a tonic effect on several 
long-depressed sectors of the economy. 
New home starts surged 36% in January 
to the highest level since September 1979. 
Sales of U.S.-made cars this year are up 
8% from the same period in 1982, The re- 
bound in housing and autos has created 
demand for a broad spectrum of products, 
from steel to toilet bowls. Overall industri- 
al production jumped by .9% in’ January, 
its first sharp rise in eleven months. The 
percentage of factory capacity in use rose 
a heartening half-point, to 67.8%. 

TIME’s economists foresee a stronger 
recovery than forecasters expected a few 
weeks ago. Real growth—after adjust- 
ment for inflation—in the gross national 
product could reach a healthy annual rate 
of about 4.5% in the first three months of 
| the year, compared with a 2.5% decline in 

the last quarter of 1982. The economists 
expect growth to stay in the 4% to 5% 
range for the rest of 1983. That would be 
slower than the 7% growth averaged in 
the first year following previous postwar 
recessions, but faster than the 3.1% rate 
for 1983 forecast by the White House. 
Beyond 1983, TIME’s board is much 
less confident about the economy’s pros- 
pects. Reason: the specter of swelling fed- 
eral deficits. Alice Rivlin, director of the 
Congressional Budget Office and a guest 
participant last week, warned that unless 
Congress cuts spending or raises taxes, 
the budget gap will bulge from $194 bil- 
lion this year to $267 billion by 1988. As 
the economy recovers, Government bor- 
rowing could collide with the credit needs 
of private business and drive up interest 
rates once again. Said Charles Schultze, a 
visiting professor at Stanford University’s 
Graduate School of Business who was 
President Carter's chief economic ad- 
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viser: “We may have an explosive mixture 
of tight monetary policy, high interest 
rates and deficits that would make it diffi- 
cult to sustain the recovery.” 

In the short run, however, the econo- 
my appears poised for takeoff. Companies 
have trimmed inventories down to low 
levels and are beginning to recall laid-off 
workers to rev up production again. 
Though that helped bring the unemploy- 
ment rate down to 10.4% last month from 
its December peak of 10.8%, TIME’s econ- 


OUT OF THE 
RECESSION... 


Median 
forecast of 
| TIME’s Board 
of Economists ECONOMIC 

GROWTH 
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(adjusted for - 
inflation), 4th Q. 
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omists believe that such a sharp drop may 
have been a statistical fluke. They expect 
the rate to creep back up to 10.6% this 
month, then to fall slowly, but steadily, to 
just under 10% by the end of the year. 
The improvement in the employment 
picture could help revive consumer confi- 
dence and boost spending. In addition, 
the 10% income tax cut scheduled for 
July 1 will raise household buying power. 
After three years of economic sluggish- 
ness, there is pent-up demand for houses, 






















































































autos, appliances and other big-ticket 
items. Heller predicted that housing con- 
struction would rise by nearly 42% this 
year, to 1.5 million units, while auto sales 
would be up 22%, to 9.75 million. 

The most promising sign that a solid 
foundation has been laid for recovery is 
the progress being made against inflation. 
Consumer prices rose only 3.9% last year, 
compared with 8.9% in 1981 and 12.4% in 
1980. In January wholesale prices actual- 
ly fell 1%. Lower inflation will help speed 
economic expansion because families will 
be able to buy more for their money. 

TIME’s economists expect that prices 
may heat up slightly as the recovery pro- 
ceeds, but they foresee no new burst of in- 
flation. For 1983 as a whole, they predict 
that consumer prices will rise at a 
modest 4.6% clip. One reason for this 
optimism is that wage demands, the 
central driving force of inflation, 
have cooled considerably. Wage 
and benefit gains slowed in the final 
quarter of 1982 to an annual rate of 4.7%, 
down from 9.6% in 1981. At the same 
time, the level of output per hour worked, 
or productivity, has accelerated sharply. 
The combination of moderate wage hikes 
and greater productivity will hold down 
production costs and thus help companies 
keep prices down. The dark side of the 
productivity gains is that employers will 
be able to boost output with fewer workers 
than in the past. TIME’s economists fear 
that unemployment could still hang as 
high as 9% at the end of 1984. 


oth businesses and consumers will 

benefit from the oversupply of oil 

and the first big break in energy 
prices in the past decade. Efforts by the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries to prop up the cost of crude by 
curbing production have collapsed, at 
least temporarily. As a result, said Rim- 
mer de Vries, chief international econo- 
mist for Morgan Guaranty Trust, the offi- 
cial price of OPEC oil may fall from $34 
per bbl. to $28, which would shave a per- 
centage point off the U.S. inflation rate. 
James McKie, an economics professor at 
the University of Texas, maintained that 
unless OPEC regroups and sets production 
quotas, the oil price could drop even lower 
than $28. Last Friday a price war erupted. 
First Britain proposed to its customers a 
$3-per-bbl. cut, to $30.50, in the price of 
North Sea oil. Norway, another North 
Sea producer, followed suit. That prompt- 
ed OPEC members to go a step further. Ni- 
geria said it would trim the price of its 
high-quality crude by as much as $5.50, to 
$30, and Kuwait warned that two OPEC 
states would undercut North Sea oil by 
50¢ per bbl. 

Despite the good news on energy, sev- 
eral sectors of the economy will remain 
weak. Corporations will probably slash 
their spending on new factories and 
equipment this year by about 5% in real 
terms. They have more capacity than they 
need right now, and the cost of borrowing, 
while lower than it was, is still quite high. 
State and local governments, pressured by 
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BEWARE OF 
INTEREST RATES 


tax revolts and reductions in federal 
grants, are also cutting back. The high 
value of the dollar against foreign curren- 
cies has devastated U.S. export industries 
by making American goods too expensive 
abroad. Eckstein predicts that exports 
will drop about 6.5% this year. 

The strength of the recovery depends 
in large part on what happens to interest 
rates. Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker told Congress last week that the 
Fed will let the money supply grow fast 
enough to allow interest rates to fall fur- 
ther, keeping the recovery on course (see 
box). Most of TIME’s economists believe 
that Volcker has little choice but to pursue 
an expansionary policy. 

One compelling reason for the Feder- 
al Reserve to do so is the precarious state 
of world finance. Higher interest rates 
could push such debt-laden nations as 
Mexico and Brazil back to the brink of de- 
faults that would threaten the solvency of 
many U.S. and West European banks. 
Said De Vries: “The debt bomb did not go 
off last year as feared, but the problem is 
still very much with us.” The debtor coun- 
tries are expecting new loans from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, but that will 
merely be a stopgap. Lasting relief can 
come only through a strong recovery in 
the U.S. and Europe that stokes demand 
for exports from the developing world. 

Michael Boskin, an economics profes- 
sor at Stanford University and a guest at 
the TIME board meeting, warned that the 
Federal Reserve may be overdoing its ef- 
forts to help revive the U.S. and global 
economies. The Fed is in danger, he said, 
of pumping out too much money and re- 
kindling fears of inflation, a mistake that 





TIME Charts by Nigel Holmes 


the Reserve Board has made during sev- 
eral previous recessions. Boskin said that 
the Fed may eventually be forced to 
clamp down on money growth and push 
interest rates back up. Said he: “I’m wor- 
ried that we're going to have a brief recov- 
ery and then another recession in 1984.” 
Most of the economists were less con- 
cerned about the pace of money growth. 
They argued that there is no precise, 
short-term relationship between the mon- 
ey supply and G.N.P. growth or the infla- 
tion rate. How much G.N.P. can be gen- 
erated by a given amount of money 
depends upon how fast that money circu- 
lates through the economy—what econo- 
mists call velocity. This velocity can shift 
gears in sudden and mysterious ways. In 
1981 and early last year, for example, ve- 
locity fell unexpectedly; this exaggerated 
the effects of the Federal Reserve's con- 
straints on money and made the recession 
worse than it might otherwise have been. 


esides puzzling over velocity, the 
Reserve Board has had to grapple 
in recent months with distortions 
in the money-supply figures caused by the 
introduction of the new money-market 
bank accounts. Observed Eckstein: “The 
figures have become incomprehensible 
and, at the moment, I wouldn’t base poli- 
cy on them any more than I would rely on 
the roll of the dice. In fact, I think I would 
prefer a roll of the dice.” Schultze said 
that the Federal Reserve should shift its 
attention away from money-supply tar- 
gets and focus instead on what is happen- 
ing to the current value of G.N.P. 
With so much slack in the economy, 
Heller saw little chance that the Fed 
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could possibly reignite inflation in the 
near future. Said he: “All we have to fear 
is the fear of inflation itself.” He suggested 
that the Reserve Board should keep on 
expanding the money supply enough to 
lower interest rates a bit more. 

There may be limits, however, to the 
Fed’s power to force down the cost of mon- 
ey. In the past few weeks, several interest 
rates started to inch up again, despite the 
Reserve Board’s stimulative policy (see 
| chart). One explanation is that investors, 
unswayed by the optimistic views of econ- 
omists like Heller, are still worried about a 
resurgence of inflation. They demand high 
interest to protect them from having their 
investments eroded by rising prices. This 
is especially true for the buyers of long- 
term bonds, who provide capital for the 
construction of new homes and factories. 
Bond buyers need to be convinced that in- 
flation will be held to moderate levels not 
just over the next year, but also over the 
next decade or two. Said Alan Greenspan, 
a New York City consultant who was chief 








economic adviser to President Ford: “The 
financial markets are suspicious about 
claims that inflation is under control, and 
recent history does not give strong evi- 
dence to suggest that they are wrong.” 

All TIME’s economists agreed that the 
burgeoning federal deficit is the catalyst 
for inflation fears. As competition be- 
tween the Government and business for 
credit grows increasingly intense, the 
Federal Reserve will come under pressure 
to churn out more and more money to 
keep interest rates low. Such a policy 
could set off a new inflationary spiral. 

Rivlin said that Congress should aim 
to pare the budget deficit to $100 billion 
by 1988. That would require a combina- 
tion of spending cuts and tax increases to- 
taling a staggering $170 billion. Congress 
can make a good start, said Rivlin, by 
passing the measures recommended by 
the National Commission on Social Secu- 
rity Reform, but that would lop only 
about $30 billion off the deficit. As for de- 
fense, Rivlin estimated that even if Con- 





gress sharply slowed the President’s 
planned military buildup from an annual 
real growth rate of 7.5% to 3%, only $20 
billion would be saved in 1988. Said she: 
“The idea that cutting back defense can 
solve the whole problem is not right.” 
Given the difficulty of curbing federal 
expenditures, Eckstein said that substan- 
tial tax increases are inevitable. He called 
Reagan’s policy of slashing income taxes 
by 25% while raising defense spending 
“the worst economic mistake since World 
War I.” Greenspan argued, however, that 


Congress could not indefinitely increase 


the tax burden. Said he: “Ultimately, the 
deficits, which are out of control, must be 
reduced from the spending side.” 

The budget dilemma cannot be ig- 
nored for long. TIME’s economists agreed 
that unless action is taken to reduce the 
deficit, the recovery will sputter and stall. 
Without a doubt, forcing the Government 
to live within its means will be one of the 
greatest economic challenges of the 
decade. —By Charles P. Alexander 
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President Reagan is as mum about his intentions as is 











No. 2 in Washington 


P% Volcker’s rumpled suits and inexpensive Antonio y 
Cleopatra cigars have been Washington landmarks since 
1979, when President Carter named him Federal Reserve 
Board chairman and gave him an urgent mandate to fight 
inflation. Volcker, 55, has carried that out with a zeal that 
has made him conspicuous in a town that bends easily before 
political winds. Says Jake Garn, chairman of the Senate 
Banking Committee: “Sometimes he seems to be the only 
person in the country capable of sticking to an economic pol- 
icy.” More than a few observers 


Volcker. Reagan says that he has not yet decided whether to 
ask Volcker to stay, and his advisers’ private guesses about 
what he may do are mixed. Says one Treasury Department 
insider: “No President can resist the temptation to put his 
own man in a spot that powerful.” But at least one top eco- 
nomic adviser to the President, impressed with the way 
Volcker has helped to bring down the inflation rate, hopes 
the Fed chairman will stay. Says he: “I think we would all 
benefit if he got another term.” 

One possible successor is Preston Martin, the California 
businessman whom Reagan named Federal Reserve vice 





call Volcker the second most 
powerful man in Washington. 
Volcker's term as Federal 
Reserve chairman expires in Au- 
gust, and both Washington and 
Wall Street have been anxiously 
wondering whether he will serve 
another four years. He throws up 
smokescreens when the subject 
arises. Last week, when Tennes- 
see Senator James Sasser asked 
Volcker pointblank whether he 





would be seeking reappointment, Volcker testifying before the Senate Banking Committee 


the Fed chief replied laconically, 
“T don’t seek jobs.” 

He certainly has good reasons for not seeking another 
term. His $69,800 annual salary is a fraction of what he could 
make with a major bank or corporation, and the job requires 
him to commute between Washington and Manhattan, where 
his arthritic wife works as a bookkeeper and houses a boarder 
to help pay the bills. Yet Volcker clearly loves his present 
work. Says a close associate: “There’s no job anywhere at any 
salary that would be as exciting or as important or as historic.” 

Because Volcker could obviously command a big job and 
big money at a private financial institution, rumors inevita- 
bly crop up that he will leave Washington. One now circulat- 
ing among Chase Manhattan executives has Volcker as a 
strong candidate to become chairman of the bank, which has 
suffered a string of financial reversals since Willard Butcher 
succeeded David Rockefeller in 1981. 








urse—ver Chairman last year. Walter Wris- 

' ton, chairman of Citicorp and an 
outside Reagan adviser, is also 
mentioned, as are three former 
chairmen of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers: Herbert Stein 
and Paul McCracken, who 
served under Richard Nixon, 
and Alan Greenspan, who was 
Gerald Ford’s top guru. 

Volcker’s prestige was in 
clear view last week as he briefed 
the Senate Banking Committee 
on Federal Reserve policies for 
1983. Declared Wisconsin Dem- 
ocrat William Proxmire at the start of the 34-hour session: 
“You're the key man. You're the one who'll decide what's 
going to happen to the U.S. economy—to the world econo- 
my—for the coming year.” Volcker said the Federal Reserve 
plans to let the money supply grow only slightly less rapidly 
than it did in 1982. That should help hold interest rates low 
enough to promote the recovery, he asserted, while keeping 
inflation under control. 

His remarks cheered Wall Streeters, who have been 
among Volcker’s warmest backers. Many are willing to over- 
look the Federal Reserve's tolerance of occasional erratic 
swings in money growth because they support the chairman's 
long-term goal of stabilizing prices. Last week Edward Yar- 
deni, senior vice president and chief economist of Prudential 
Bache Securities, put the Street’s sentiments succinctly. “Un- 
der Volcker,” said he, “the Fed has regained its credibility.” 
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Next, Toyolets 
GM and Toyota stir an outcry 
= General Motors Corp. and 

Japan's Toyota Motor Co. are by far 
the biggest automakers in their respective 
countries and produce nearly 25% of the 
world’s automobiles between them. So 
when the two giant firms signed a $300 
million preliminary agreement last week 
to build a subcompact car in California, 
GM's US. rivals sensed a threat to their 
business and let out cries of alarm. The 
loudest came from Lee Iacocca, chairman 
of Chrysler Corp., which is counting on 
small cars to help fuel its comeback. Ia- 
cocca called the GM-Toyota arrange- 
ment “fundamentally bad,” and then add- 
ed: “As an American, I get mad when I 
hear of deals like this.” Said Paul Tippett, 
chairman of American Motors Corp.: “It 
is our view that GM and Toyota will cre- 
ate jobs in Japan at the expense of US. 
autoworkers,” In part, he was referring to 
the fact that the arrangement calls for 
half the innards of the jointly produced 
car (including engines and transmissions) 
to be made in Japan. 











GM's rivals want the Federal Trade | 


| Commission to bar the venture as a viola- 
tion of antitrust law. An official of the 
FTC, which is reviewing the deal, said that 
a decision on whether to challenge it 
would be “a very close call.” The GM- 
| Toyota linkup has congressional critics 


John Seiberling, has urged early hearings 
on the agreement. 

Competing carmakers fear that the 
arrangement will make GM and Toyota 
even tougher to beat. GM, the world’s 
largest car manufacturer, already com- 
mands about 44% of the US. market. 
Toyota, the third biggest automaker (after 
Ford), has a 6.6% U.S. market share, less 
than Chrysler (10%) but more than 
American Motors (1.99%). 

The venture plans to start turning out 
200,000 small cars a year in late 1984 
in a GM plant in Fremont, Calif., that 
once employed as many as 6,000 workers 
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too. One opponent, Ohio Representative | 

















Roger Smith and Eiji Toyoda swap pens after signing the auto agreement 


but has been idle since March. The 
front-wheel-drive subcompact—quickly 
dubbed the Toyolet in Detroit—will be 
patterned on a new version of the Toyota 
Corolla and will sell for a base price of 
about $6,500. GM and Toyota will be 
equal partners in the plant, but Toyota 
has the right to pick the boss. The firms 
expect the enterprise to hire 3,000 work- 
ers in Fremont and create 9,000 more jobs 
in each country to produce parts. 
Opponents of the deal maintain that 
those estimates fail to consider jobs that 
would be lost. They argue that the new 
subcompact would mean the end of GM’s 
aging Chevette and thus the elimination 
of some 23,000 production and supply 


| jobs. GM’s rivals also contend that the 


new subcompact will eat into their sales 
and thereby reduce U.S. jobs even more 

Japan has been prodding Toyota for 
some time to begin producing cars in the 
U.S. to help ease trade tensions between 
the two countries. The company has been 
slow to move, although Honda Motor Co. 
is assembling Accord subcompacts in 
Ohio, and Nissan Motor Co. will build 
pickup trucks later this year in Tennessee. 
Growing protectionist sentiment in the 
US. may have given Toyota a nudge. The 
new venture will give the company great- 
er access to the U.S. market. Fearing an 
American clampdown on their autos, the 
Japanese agreed to limit exports to the 
US. for the past two years; last week they 
said they would stick with the 1.68 mil- 
lion—vehicle limit in 1983. 

The Toyota-GM deal has also aroused 
workers’ anxiety. Toyota Chairman Eiji 
Toyoda, who signed the agreement with 
GM Chairman Roger Smith, said that the 
venture may not necessarily hire back 
laid-off GM employees. The companies 
have even stirred fears that they may try 
to run the plant without union labor. 
United Auto Workers President Douglas 
Fraser, who welcomes the enterprise, said 
last week: “Getting jobs for Americans is 
more important than whether or not they 
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SINKS 


belong to our union.” If that sounds mag- | 


nanimous, it may be because Fraser is 
sure that without the U.A.W., there will 
be no Toyolet. a 











A Knoxville bank goes under 


ennessee Banking Magnate Jake 

Butcher, 46, used to boast that he rose 
from rural poverty to wealth and political 
influence the honest way, by borrowing 
money. Trouble was, as chief executive of 
the five banks in his United American 
Group, Butcher liked to lend money too, 
and too freely. Among the favored bor- 
rowers: Democratic politicians and the 
bank’s directors and their relatives. 

Last Monday, State Banking Com- 
missioner William Adams shut down 
Butcher's flagship, the United American 
Bank of Knoxville, citing “large and un- 
usual loan losses” at the $760 million in- 
stitution. It was the fourth largest U.S. 
commercial bank failure since the 1930s. 
By the time U.A.B. opened again on 
Tuesday morning, it had been taken over 
by the state’s largest bank holding compa- 
ny, First Tennessee National Corp. (as- 
sets: $4.2 billion). 

U.A.B. had been on the “problem list” 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration throughout 1982. In November 
more than 200 federal bank examiners 
swept into all five of Butcher's banks, as 
well as 24 smaller banks controlled by his 
brother C.H. Says Stephen Woodrough, 
the FDIC regional counsel in Atlanta: “We 
wanted to see how much bad paper was 
really there. The situation at U.A.B. was 
very, very grave indeed.” The FDIC con- 
cluded that $90 million in loans should be 
written off. 

When U.A.B. announced in January | 








that its 1982 losses were only $2.3 million, 
FDIC officials demanded tevron—reorce 
that the bank issue a new - 
report showing higher 
losses; U.A.B.’s board re- 
fused. Last week Adams 
determined from his own 
audit that the bank was in- 
solvent. On its last day of 
business, between $17 mil- 
lion and $25 million in de- 
posits were withdrawn ina 
run on the U.A.B. (The 
other 28 banks controlled 
by the brothers were 
judged to be solvent. Nev- 
ertheless, worried customers have with- 
drawn several million dollars from C.H.’s 
Southern Industrial Banking Corp.) 
Thanks to the acquisition, U.A.B.’s 
135,000 depositors will not lose a penny. 
First Tennessee will also absorb up to 
$86.5 million in uncollectible U.A.B. 
loans. Any more than that will be covered 
by the FDIC, which believes the total may 
reach $160 million. The biggest loser is 
Jake Butcher: he owned $15 million in 
U.A.B. stock that is now worthless. The 
flamboyant entrepreneur, who five years 
ago was Tennessee’s Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, and who was the driv- 
ing force behind last year’s Knoxville 
World's Fair, has clearly lost more than a 
bank. 4 





Jake Butcher 
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The PERFECT GIFT for 
many gift-giving 
occasions. . . 
birthdays, 
anniversaries, 
graduations 
from the 


UNITED STATES MINT 


Congress and the President of the United States authorized the United States Mint to strike up 
to 10 million silver commemorative half dollars to recognize the 250th anniversary of the birth of 
our nation’s first President. This gift- packaged silver coin offers a unique opportunity to own a piece 
of American history today. It will enhance any collection and will be welcomed as a gift to be 


treasured for generations to come. This 1982 coin is the: 
FIRST U.S. coin to have 90% silver content since the 1964 half dollar. 


FIRST legal tender coin to be minted solely as a commemorative by the U.S. Government since 1954. 


3 GEORGE WASHINGTON 
PROOF COIN 


The frosted relief design and high luster 
of the background result in the gem-like 
beauty of this coin. The proofs are individually 
struck twice and possess magnificent detail. 


$12.00 


3 GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNCIRCULATED COIN 
A brilliant coin finish enhances these newly 
minted uncirculated coins. They are produced 
by the same high standard coining techniques 
as are used for circulating coinage. 


$10.00 


Prices subject to change. 
For bulk rate information on orders of 100 or more, telephone: (202) 376-0209 or write to: 
G.W. Bulk Rate Information, U.S. Mint, 501 13th St. N.W., Wash. D.C. 20220 
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Item Quantity Unit Total 


Cost _ Cost Allow 6-8 weeks for shipment. 
Proof $12.00 > Orders are not cancelable by purchaser. 
Pp 
Uncir. $10.00 $ MAIL TO: BUREAU OF THE MINT 
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Closet Carusos 


Japan reinvents the sing-along 





Mis lovers who cannot stand the 
sound of silence carry their tunes 
with them on portable cassette players. 
Now frustrated singers in Japan are turn- 
ing to a far more elaborate audio appara- 
tus. Known as karaoke, or empty orches- 
tra, sets, they give users the feeling of 
being accompanied in song by their very 
own back-up band. First popular in small 
bars, karaoke sets quickly spread to the 


to $625 million, more than was spent in 
the U.S. on, for example, gas ranges. 

A basic karaoke set costs $400 and in- 
cludes a cassette player and prerecorded 
tapes, a microphone, echo control and 
songbook. The closet Caruso simply turns 
on the music, finds his place in the song- 
book, picks up his microphone and croons 
away. Popular accompaniments range 
from work songs of Japanese farmers and 
favorites of World War II fighters to / Left 
My Heart in San Francisco. 

Karaoke sets are being turned out by 
most of Japan’s major electronics firms. 
One $4,000 top-of-the-line model includes 
synthesizers that can create a bossa nova 
or waltz beat, a computerized music mem- 
ory system and two giant 5-ft. speakers. 
For $1,000 more, vocalists can add a small 


— 


home. In 1982 sales of home units zoomed | 


| Amateur crooners unwind at a Tokyo bar 





black box that grades their singing 
by scoring how well they stay on pitch and 
keep time with the beat of the electronic 
accompaniment. 

So popular have karaoke sets become 
that last month they were sold out at 
many of the approximately 22,000 Japa- 
nese stores that carry them. Almost inev- 
itably, they are going to be exported to the 
US. After exhibiting them at a Las Vegas 
trade show in January, Clarion, the larg- 
est manufacturer, received orders from 
American dealers totaling $1 million. = 
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Basic Burgers 
The 39¢ no-frills solution 


ohn Galardi, 44, is trying to steal a 

march on the major combatants in the 
great American burger battle among Mc- 
Donald's, Burger King and Wendy's. His 
strategy: undersell the competition. As 
president and owner of Der Wiener- 
schnitzel International Corp., a Califor- 
nia-based fast-food chain, Galardi is res- 
urrecting the simple burger. 

He has spent $100,000 and converted 
four of his chain’s 324 US. outlets into 
white boxes with black stripes: they look 
like supermarket generic packaging with 
signboards reading 39¢ HAMBURGER 
STAND. McDonald’s and Burger King’s 
cheapest burger goes for 50¢. 

Galardi’s basic burger is thin—he gets 
ten patties per pound of meat—and comes 
wrapped in plain paper. The price goes up 
to as much as 95S¢ for a double cheese- 
burger. Says Customer Tim Hebert, 17, a 
high school student: “It’s incredibly aver- 
age, but it’s cheap.” 

Galardi will try out his no-frills idea 
at 34 of his shops in eleven other Western 
states. Already his hamburger stands are 
stirring up competition. At one of its out- 
lets near Galardi’s, Burger King last week 
was promoting, on a hand-lettered sign, 
HAMBURGER—39¢. a 








Oriental Extravaganza 


T he architect’s model on display last week at Manhattan’s 
Museum of Modern Art looked rather like an upended 
radiator. But check the price tag. According to a number of 
guesstimates, the headquarters skyscrap- . 


RICHARD DAVIES 








after the design was approved in November 1980. Instead of 
a simple concrete floor, for example, the architect, London’s 
Foster Associates, suggested an opaque glass central plaza 
under the building that would glow, as Munden puts it, “like 
a carpet of light.” The bank’s directors also showed interest 
in a giant, mirrored sun scoop to funnel sunshine into the 
building’s interior (cost: $20 million). 








er of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corp., scheduled for completion in 
1985, could eventually cost $920 million, 
making it the most expensive single 
building in history. At 41 stories, it would 
cost only a little less than the $1.1 billion 
for the entire World Trade Center com- 
plex, with its twin towers of 110 stories 
each and its thousands of offices, includ- 
ing those of the bank’s New York City 
branch. 

Bank officials say they cannot con- 
firm the price estimates. The $920 mil- 
lion figure would be nearly three times 
the bank’s 1981 profits of $352 million. 
“We really don’t know the cost,” says 
Roy Munden, a bank executive director 
who is in charge of the project. “I know it 
sounds a little weird.” Munden does con- 
cede, however, that architectural extras 
being discussed could push the final cost 
“to the moon.” 

What seems to have contributed 
most to the spiraling costs was the dou- 
ble-digit inflation of the past couple of 
years and changes that got out of hand 
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Architect's model in Hong Kong 
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The shell, to be hung on eight giant 
vertical masts, will be of steel and alumi- 
num, with translucent panels that will 
give the structure a traditional Japanese 
air. The exterior alone could cost $200 
million. There was a cost overrun on an 
$87 million contract with British Steel for 
girders strong enough tosupporta rooftop 
landing pad for a helicopter. Foundation 
construction has begun, and some $460 
million in contracts have already been let. 
But steel has yet to rise toa point where it 
can be seen above the fenced-off building 
site on landfill in Hong Kong harbor. 

Bank Chairman Michael G.R. Sand- 
berg summoned consultants to review 
the runaway costs, and will await their 
report in May to decide whether to make 
cutbacks or modify the design. Still, even 
in the face of Hong Kong’s uncertain fu- 
ture—China could take control when the 
United Kingdom’s lease on much of the 
crown colony's land expires in 1997— 


| the bank seems determined to build a 





monument that, says Munden, is more 
than “just a building.” 
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The Hazards of Orbital Flight 








Nausea, fatigue, higher pulse rates are a few of the dangers 


he space shuttle Challenger, its maid- 

en flight twice rescheduled, sat on its 
Florida pad last week plagued by glitches. 
Gas leaks had been discovered in both an 
original engine and its replacement. But 
for the next group of astronauts, mechani- 
cal foul-ups are only one worry, Today's 
space travelers have an additional con- 
cern: the body’s reactions to zero gravily. 

US. Astronauts Bill Lenoir and Bob 

Overmyer experienced nausea and vomit- 
ing during the fifth flight of the Columbia 
last November. Lenoir’s distress helped 
force changes in planned space tasks dur- 
ing the five-day mission. Space sickness, 
renamed by NASA “space adaptation syn- 
drome” (SAS), was recognized only a de- 
cade ago. Says former Astronaut Mike 
Collins: “We didn’t have much of a prob- 

| lem with space sickness as long as we 
were strapped in Mercury and Gemini. 
Same for the Russians. It’s when we all 
began floating around in Skylab and the 
Russians in Salyut that the guys began 
getting sick.” 

Between 30% and 50% of space voy- 
| agers develop SAS, usually in the initial 
days of a flight. It is not yet possible to de- 
termine who is susceptible. Scientists be- 
lieve the malady is caused by the body’s 
struggle to adapt to the absence of gravity 
and to disorienting shifts in body posi- 
tions. As a result the brain receives con- 
flicting information from the eyes and the 
inner-ear system, which registers pressure 
changes and affects balance. Says Dr. 
Philip Johnson, chief of the medical- 
research branch of the Johnson Space 
Center in Houston: “In space you receive 
a lot of novel input into the brain, which 
doesn’t know how to handle it. We just 
have to adapt. Some people 
adapt rapidly, some slowly. It's 
like going out on a boat with a 
lot of people. Some will get sick 
and others will be just fine.” 

NASA is pressing for a cure 
because SAS can disrupt short- 
term flights. As a temporary 
| remedy, astronauts routinely 
take along pills containing a 
combination of scopolamine, a 
drug that blunts sensations, 
and dextroamphetamine, a 
stimulant to counteract scopol- 
amine’s dulling effects on the 
body and mind. When the pills 
failed to help Lenoir, NASA’S 
chief flight surgeon Sam Pool 
advised from Houston ground 
headquarters that Lenoir also 
take Phenergan, an antihista- 
mine, and Dalmane if he need- 
ed a sleep medication. But the 





Lenoir tests his vision aboard 
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Berezovoy gets a checkup after landing 


not an ideal solution since it can impair 
coordination and judgment. According to 
an Air Force surgeon at Andrews Air 
Force Base, any military or commercial 
pilot on such medication would auto- 
matically be grounded. Says he: “Before 
you fly, that stuff has got to wash out of 
your system.” To learn more about SAS, 
NASA will be sending physician-astro- 
nauts on the next three shuttle flights. 








They will study the relationship be- | 


tween the eyes and inner-ear system, 
and the effects on the body of inertia 
and weightlessness. 


Columbia 


| records by orbiting the earth for 175 and 









SAS is a minor irritation, however, 
compared with the hazards of long-term 
space flights. U.S.S.R. Cosmonauts Ana- 
toli Berezovoy and Valentin Lebedev re- 
turned last December from their record- 
breaking 211-day flight in obviously 
debilitated condition. Soviet TV clips 
showed the cosmonauts being helped into 
a hot whirlpool bath. Even though they 
had exercised daily, the prolonged 
weightlessness left their muscles so flabby 
that for a week they were barely able to 
walk. Five weeks after the landing, TASS, 
the Soviet news agency, reported that 
they were in the Caucasus continuing 
“to undergo rehabilitation.” 


uscle atrophy is a visible effect of 

long space flights, but there are less 
obvious dangers. All are related to 
lengthy stays in zero gravity, though sci- 
entists do not fully understand why all the 
changes occur. Bones lose one-half of 1% 
of their calcium each month. Some body 
fluid shifts from the extremities to the 
chest and head; a portion of the fluid is 
excreted. Fatigue sets in, and sound sleep 
becomes elusive. The heart's size shrinks 
by 10%. Astronauts exercising on land af- 
ter a flight have a higher pulse rate than 
they did before journeying into space. 
“We think it takes only 48 hours in space 
for this change in the heart to take place,” 
says NASA's Johnson. The heart apparent- 
ly returns to normal within a year of re- 
turning to earth. 

In the Soviet Union, the Berezovoy- 
Lebedev mission has sparked a rare pub- 
lic debate over one major question: How 
long can a person stay aloft before suffer- 
ing irremediable harm? Cosmonaut Va- | 
leri Ryumin, who had set earlier flight 


185 days, believes the safe limit 
has been breached. Says Ryumin, now a 
senior program chief at the Soviet space 
control center outside Moscow: “It ap- 
nasa pears to me that four months is 
the optimal period.” 

Soviet officials, however, 
are unlikely to agree. One goal 
of their space program is 
to build an orbital platform for 
military and scientific ven- 
tures. Lacking a_ reusable 
space shuttle like Challenger 
to ferry men and material, the 
Soviets have been forced to 
send their crews up for longer 
and longer periods. Declares 
Anatoli Alexandrov, president 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of 
Sciences: “The strategy of 
a gradual increase in man’s 
stay in space has justified 
itself completely. It means | 
that even longer space ex- 
peditions are quite feasible.” | 
—By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported 
by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
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boat ride, some will gel sick and others will be fine. 
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Fraud in a Harvard Lab | 





“Dr. Darsee is clearly one of the most 
remarkable young men in American medi- 
cine. It is not extravagant to say that he be- 
came a legendary figure during his year as 
chief resident in medicine at Grady Memo- 
rial Hospital.” 


ith that exuberant commendation, 

Cardiologist Paul Walter of Emory 
University endorsed the selection of his 
formercolleague John Darsee for oneof the 
biggest plums in academic medicine: an 
appointment to the Harvard Medical 
School faculty. Darsee’s career to that 
point had been a nonstop flight from mod- 
est origins in Huntington, W. Va., to profes- 
sional glory at age 31 asa research fellow at 
Harvard. Arriving in 1979, he performed 
brilliantly, producing five papers in 15 
months, all published in major journals. In 
1981 Dr. Eugene Braunwald, an eminent 
cardiologist at the university, began action 
to place Darsee on the faculty. 

Yet by the time all the letters of rec- 
ommendation were in, the offer had been 
withdrawn and Darsee’s spectacular ca- 
reer was unraveling. The young man, who 
is still called “brilliant and creative” by 
former colleagues, had been caught fak- 
ing research data. 

Last week the National Institutes of 
Health released the results of a yearlong 
investigation into Darsee’s misconduct; it 
announced that he would be barred from 
receiving federal grant funds and con- 
tracts for ten years, the harshest penalty 
for fraud it has ever imposed. The NIH re- 
port not only documented Darsee’s abuses 
at Harvard, but also raised serious doubts 
about the veracity of research he had car- 
ried out earlier at Emory. 

The NIH also sharply criticized Dar- 
see’s supervisors at the Harvard-affiliated 
Cardiac Research Laboratory at Brigham 
and Women’s Hospital for failing to re- 
port promptly their initial suspicions 
about Darsee’s work. The young research- 
er was assigned to a project funded by the 
National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute 
and aimed at developing animal models 
for assessing the effectiveness of drugs 
used to treat heart attacks. Charged NIH 
Associate Director William Raub: “A 
large and costly study of great importance 
for a major public health problem was ir- 
revocably compromised.” Harvard was 
asked last week to return the $122,371 it 
had received to fund the study. 

Suspicions about Darsee’s work first 
arose in May 1981, when he was pursuing 
another project. Tipped off by two other 
researchers, Laboratory Director Robert 
Kloner found that Darsee had been faking 
dates on reports to make a few hours’ work 
look like two weeks’ worth of data. Kloner 











“Gifted” researcher is punished for faking data . 


informed Braunwald, who terminated 
Darsee’s fellowship and notified Medical 
School Dean Daniel Tosteson. But Braun- 
wald accepted Darsee’s plea that this was 
his sole offense. Unwilling to destroy the 
career of what he called “an apparently 
brilliant researcher,’ Braunwald did not 
inform NIH officials. Instead, he and 
Kloner conducted their own audit of Dar- 
see’s work and supervised him closely dur- 
ing the next few months. They uncovered 
no evidence of further misconduct. 
According to the Government's re- 
port, they did not look hard enough. In 
October, when the results from all five 
centers involved in the N.H.L.B.I. study 
were released, it was clear that the Har- 
vard data were inconsistent with the rest. 








Cardiologist Eugene Braunwald, who had once favored Darsee’s appointment to a faculty post 


While NIH officials recognized that 
“no system of procedures and controls can 
offer absolute protection against willful 
deceit,” they criticized Kloner and Braun- 
wald for not paying close enough atten- 
tion to researchers under their supervi- 
sion. Though Braunwald strongly denied 
the charge, the report maintained that “a 
hurried pace and emphasis on productivi- 
ty, coupled with limited interaction with 
senior scientists, have contributed to the | 
disappointing events.” 

In recent years there has been a grow- 
ing number of such “disappointing 
events” in laboratories around the coun- 
try. Yale, Cornell and Boston University 
have each had to contend with embar- 
rassing cases of scientific fraud. Accord- 
ing to a number of scientists, the tremen- 
dous pressures to “publish or perish” may 
be a factor in the trend. These pressures 
have been exacerbated by the intense 
competition for limited federal research 
funds. “Science is more expensive these 
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To find conclusive evidence of fakery, “we began to think like Sherlock Holmes.” 


Only then did Braunwald and Kloner in- 
form NIH officials about the incident in 
May. Investigations into Darsee’s work 
were formally initiated by both Dean Tos- 
teson and the NIH. Meanwhile, Braun- 
wald and Kloner redoubled their efforts 
to unmask the fraud. Said Braunwald last 
week: “We began to think like Sherlock 
Holmes.” 


he medical detectives found a number 

of abuses. Darsee had recorded data 
from tests on dogs that required the injec- 
tion of radioactive substances and the ex- 
cision of the animals’ hearts. Yet Braun- 
wald and Kloner discovered from tissue 
samples that the animals had never been 
injected, and at least one of the dogs had 
been buried with its heart intact. The NIH 
found that all measurements made by 
Darsee were so perfectly consistent and 
neat that they “lack credibility.” 








days,” says Albert H. Hastorf, Stanford's 
provost. “You need a big grant or you are 
out of business.” Many leading research 
institutions have attempted to deal with 
the problem by tightening up procedures 
for handling cases of suspected fakery. 

As for Darsee, he maintains that he 
has “no recollection” of committing the 
abuses. Last week, however, he issued a 
statement “asking forgiveness for whatev- 
er I have done wrong” and asserting, “I 
want tocontinue to contribute to the medi- 
cal system.” He is currently in the first 
year of a two-year fellowship in critical- 
care medicine at Ellis Hospital in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. He does no research. According 
to Hospital Spokeswoman Pat Mattice, 
Darsee had been “completely honest” in 
describing his past, and “we feel he has a 
lot to offer.” — By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Renie Schapiro/Washington and | 
Sue Wymelenberg/Boston 
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Patching Up a Family Feud 








Northern and Southern Presbyterians are ready to reunite 


ust 45 miles from Fort Sumter, where 

the Civil War began on April 12, 1861, 
clergy and lay delegates from the Charles- 
ton, S.C., area assembled last week in the 
small, red-carpeted sanctuary of Bethel 
Presbyterian Church in Walterboro. The 
issue under consideration there and at 
similar gatherings across the South: 
whether to end the Presbyterians’ own 
North-South schism, which dates from 
the Civil War. After an hour of genteel de- 
bate, the Walterboro meeting voted for re- 
union, 42 to 41. 

The two denominations voting on re- 
union are the Presbyterian Church in the 
US. (P.C.U.S.), most of whose 829,000 
members live in the South, and the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Church in the USA. 
(U.P.C.U.S.A.), Which has 2.4 million mem- 
bers nationwide. The so-called Northern 
branch has long wanted to unite with the 
Southern, and not one of its presbyteries 
(regional groupings of local churches) has 
voted no so far. Under the Southern 
church’s constitution, a negative vote by 


only 16 of the 61 presbyteries would kill 





the merger. But the narrow approval 
in Walterboro last week raised the South- 
ern Presbyterian vote to 35 to 7, making 
passage of the historic proposal virtually 
certain. The Presbyterian Church 
(US.A.), to be formed in June, will be- 
come the nation’s fourth largest Protes- 
tant body.* 

The Presbyterian division in 1861 was 
an inevitable result of the Civil War, 
which also split other denominations, no- 
tably the Methodists and Baptists. Over 
the decades, the Southern church has 
been more conservative than the North- 
ern, particularly on social issues, but in re- 
cent years those differences have begun to 
soften. The Rev. J. Randolph Taylor of 
Charlotte, N.C., Southern co-chairman of 
the joint committee that wrote the re- 
union plan, says that Presbyterianism was 
“a family that was split mainly by cul- 
ture, politics and war, Slowly we've come 





“After the Southern Baptist Convention (13.8 mil- 
lion members), United Methodist Church (9.5 mil- 
lion) and National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc. 
(5.5 million). 
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to realize that we need each other.” 

Not all Presbyterians agree. Since 
1969, when the current merger negotia- 
tions began, each church has suffered 
schisms as disgruntled conservatives 
packed up and started their own small de- 
nominations or joined gpther existing 
churches. Both Presbyterian branches 
have also suffered a steady drop in mem- 
bership. In all, the Southern church has 
declined by 129,000 adherents and the 
Northern church by a disastrous 778,000, 
or one-fourth of its total membership. 


he joint committee that prepared the 

merger plan had several delicate issues 
to contend with. For example, their pro- 
posal had to assure black Presbyterians 
that they would not be hurt by the merger. 
Racial tensions underlay the historic split, 
and the reunion would have been seriously 
flawed if blacks protested the agreement. 
Despite decades of separation and suspi- 
cion, says Taylor, “the amazing thing is 
that black Presbyterians are saying, 
‘We're going to trust you one more time.’ ” 
Another key issue was the policy of the 
Northern church requiring local congre- 
gations to elect women as lay elders. When 
adopted by U-P.C.U.S.A. in 1979, the rule 
led to a schism, and it is unpopular in the 
South. “A congregation has the right to 
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choose its own Officers,” 
says the Rev. J. McDowell 
Richards, a retired P.C.U:S. 
seminary president and a 
member of the reunion com- 
mittee. The pact gives 
P.C.U.S. congregations a 15- 
year grace period in which 
they can apply for annual 
exemptions from the rule. 
Women activists within 
the United Presbyterian 
Church resent this provi- 
sion, but decided not to op- 
pose the reunion plan. 

The major difference 
between the two churches 
involves doctrine. The faith 
of Southern Presbyterians is 
summed up by the West- 
minster Confession, laid 
down in 1647 by an order of 
the English Parliament. 














Southern Presbyterian delegates in Walterboro, S.C., endorsing the merg: 





Since 1967, the Northern 
Presbyterians have broadly 
accepted a number of creeds as their stan- 
dards of faith, in addition to the Westmin- 
ster. The effect, to conservative Southern- 
ers, has been to make more ambiguous the 
church’s basic beliefs. The committee re- 
quired a stricter doctrinal vow for future 
clergy but also agreed that the reunited 
church would write its final confession of 
faith only after the merger. Southern con- 
servatives agreed because they won anoth- 





To end a civil war, a complex compromise and the prospect of hardball. 


plan includes an “escape clause” that al- 
lows Southern congregations, but not 
Northern ones, to leave any time between 
1984 and 1991, with their church proper- 
ties, if they are unhappy with the merger. 
This clause guaranteed sufficient conser- 
vative support to pass the reunion plan. 
James Andrews, the Stated Clerk 
(chief administrator) of the P.C.U.S., says 
that for Southern congregations the bail- 








er, far more significant compromise. The 


out provision is “an invitation to play 


= five years of hardball to see | 
Sif we can make this church | 
= work. If not, then we'll just 
kiss one another goodbye.” 
_ Southern conservatives will 
be watching closely as lead- 
ers decide how presbytery 
lines will be redrawn, what 
the new confession of faith 
contains, how many conser- 
vatives get important jobs 
in the staff reshuffle ahead, 
and how much cash goes to 
evangelism and how much 
to controversial secular 
causes. Another question is 
where to put the consolidat- 
ed church headquarters. 
The U.P.C.U.S.A. is in New 
York City and the P.C.U:S. 
in Atlanta. 

‘ The voting patterns so 
far show that a majority of 
Southern Presbyterians ba- 
sically agree with the Rev. 
John M. Miller of Hilton Head Island, 
S.C., who argues that opposition to merg- 
er now is “a feudal expression of longing 
for a past that can never be.” Adds Rich- 
ards, 80, a patriarch of the Southern de- 
nomination: “The church is under attack 
in sO many quarters that we can’t be di- 
vided. We've got to sacrifice the things 
that aren't essential in order to get 
together.” — By Richard N. Ostling. 


Reported by B_J. Phillips/Atlanta 
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Royalty vs. the 
Pursuing Press 





In stalking Diana, Fleet Street strains the rules 


omeone will do it. Some rube of an 

American photographer, stran- 

gling in the only necktie he owns, 

will shout, “Hey, Queen!” Some 
reporter, his thought processes numbed 
by majesty, will panic and address her 
first, which is Not Done, and then com- 
pound his blunder by asking her views on 
Prince Andrew's American girlfriend, 
former Soft-Porn Actress Koo Stark 
Somebody will break commonly observed 
protocol—royals are not to be photo- 
graphed taking nourishment—and shoot 
a picture of her doing the unthinkable toa 
Parker House roll. 

No such amiably meant awkward- 
ness, however, could spoil the monthlong 
royal road show that began last week in 
Jamaica and proceeded to the Cayman Is- 
lands, to Mexico, and on toward the wilds 
of California (see following story). Queen 
Elizabeth II is nearly unflappable as star 
and stage manager of the Windsor family 
troupe, and her husband Prince Philip, 
though he sometimes indulges in grumpy 
asides, has a useful comic gift and a scene- 
saving knack for improvisation. (Jamai- 
cans last week admiringly recalled an oc- 
casion during the royal couple’s 1975 visit 
when one profoundly confused male offi- 
cial approached the Queen and, instead of 
bowing, curtsied. The Prince, to help the 
man out of his embarrassment, good-hu- 
moredly curtsied back.) Queen and con- 
sort played expertly to easy audiences in 
the Caribbean, and faced a Mexican pub- 
lic eager for distraction from its peso trou- 
bles. At week’s end the royal couple could 
look forward to their accustomed favor- 
able reviews from royalty-dazzled demo- 
crats in the U.S. 

How welcome the good notices will be. 
The fact is that those at home have caused 
great consternation in recent weeks. And 
what seems most surprising is that much of 
the press rancor has lashed about the love- 
ly head of the nation’s new royal sweet- 
heart, the Princess of Wales. Fleet Street's 

| raucous tabloids, whose scuffling reporters 
and photographers first caught and trans- 
mitted the “Shy Di” craze, now clearly be- 
lieve that the Princess is the creation and 
rightful property of the press. The newspa- 
pers praise or torment her according to 
their own royal whims, and rage when she 
balks at posing prettily. Diana is in the 





acutely uncomfortable position of being | 
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the world’s most gawked-at celebrity, 
“bigger than Streisand, bigger than the 
Beatles,” according to veteran London 
Sun Photographer Arthur Edwards. Fan- 
ciful stories about her that allege illness, 
marital squabbles or other bad behavior 
are weapons in British newspaper circula- 
tion wars. Freelance ‘““monkeys”—papa- 
razzi—can make unexpected windfalls 
with snatched pictures. 

Anyone can do anything, in fact, ex- 
cept throttle down a vast publicity engine 
that at times has seemed to be howling out 
of control. Britain has never seen alarums 
as sustained as these before. Since Diana 
appeared on the scene, the unwritten rules 
between the palace and the press have col- 
lapsed under the stampede for news. The 
palace press office has appealed to editors, 
but any truce that is called gets broken 
quickly. “Chasing royals is like a drug, an 
addiction,” says Writer Ashley Walton of 
the Daily Express. The Queen’s press sec- 
retary, Michael Shea, mutters about sanc- 
tions, but the Tower of London is open 
only to tourists, not prisoners. “A new 
wave of hysteria has gripped the more sen- 
sational press,” he laments. “Anything to 
do with any aspect of the royal family, no 
matter how minute, is treated as a huge 
news story.” 

The royal family, meanwhile, can do 
little except schedule their usual tours and 
hope for less capricious coverage: this 
month the Queen and Philip in the New 
World; next month Charles, Diana and 
Baby William in Australia and New Zea- 
land; Anne in Pakistan in May, where she 
will visit a refugee camp near the Afghan 


A strange, wistful, almost innocent quest 


















































































































Surrounded as usual: the Princess of Wales, the 


border. Last week it was disclosed that 
while Diana stayed behind and carried on 
with her regular schedule, Charles had 
just spent a week milking cows, delivering 
a calf and building stone fences on a ten- 
ant farm he owns in Cornwall. At the end 
he gave an exclusive interview to Donald 
Simpson, agriculture writer for the West- 
ern Morning News. The labor had been 
hard, he said, and his back hurt, but the 
farm breakfasts had been splendid and 
the rural values sound. He said he came to 
know the cows well “by their udders. I 
think being here has restored my sanity.” 


2} Lest Fleet Street think its clamoring 


threatened to unhinge him, he added, 
“Being on the land does help one get a 
sense of proportion much better than be- 
ing stuck in the city.” Charles is an out- 
doorsman, and the farm stay was thor- 
oughly in character, but it is also true that 
his week evoked the kind of symbolism 
that maintains the necessary royal illu- 
sion: that his family speaks for Britain, 
though not about government or anything 
else controversial; that they are mysteri- 
ous and unapproachable, though much 
like me and thee; and that their position is 
awesome, though they can no longer sin- 


glehanded send armies into the field 
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world’s most gawked-at celebrity, manages a game smile as she sits in her limousine outside London's Guildhall 


Charles’ performance was good, 
sound, royal theater, of the kind not seen 
by the British in some months. Lately, in 
fact, the Queen has seemed to be presid- 
ing Over a soap opera, a kind of intricate 
“Palace Dallas,” as the joke now goes in 
London. Even the birth in June of a 
healthy baby boy, Prince William, to 
Charles and Diana did not prevent last 
year from taking on the quality of sloppily 
written royal melodrama 


he Queen’s boudoir at Bucking- 

ham Palace was invaded early one 

morning by a man who, weirdly, 

sat on her bed making conversa- 
tion. Her personal bodyguard resigned af- 
ter confessing to consorting with a homo- 
sexual prostitute. Her Majesty’s second 
son Prince Andrew, 23, flew a helicopter 
in the Falkland Islands war, then re- 
turned to resume a romance with the 
beauteous Koo, who had appeared nude 
in such films as Cruel Passion. When the 
two tried to sneak off to Mustique, the 
Caribbean hideaway where Princess 
Margaret had dallied with Pop Singer 
Roddy Llewellyn a few years ago, they 
shocked right-thinking Britons The 


Queen Mother, 82, is a great favorite of 
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the press and, indeed, of everyone in Brit- 
ain, and the Queen and Philip are treated 
with solid respect. But their only daughter 
Princess Anne, 32, is surly to the press 
and has earned the nickname “Her Royal 
Rudeness.” She and her husband Captain 
Mark Phillips were the center of a swirl of 
divorce rumors, thus far apparently base- 
less, and she horrified everyone while on 
her own American tour by refusing to gur- 
gle appreciatively—growl was what she 
did—over the birth of Sweet William 


Yes, but what is she really like? 
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“Naff off,” an upper-class vulgarism, is 
gaining popularity around the world 
largely through Anne’s efforts 

It was the Princess of Wales, howev- 
er—Shy Di, the radiant, misty darling of 
the tabloids—who drew the blackest 
headlines. Only seven months after Wil- 
liam’s birth, the Princess was being criti- 
cized as a “spoilt brat,” a “fiend” and a 
“monster.” Charles was said to be deso- 
late that a divorce was not possible for the 
future King of England. Diana's spend- 
thrift shopping, reportedly at the rate of 
some $1,500 a week, supposedly dismayed 
him. Her increasing thinness, which had 
seemed enchantingly graceful, was briefly 
depicted as anorexia nervosa. Then an 
American psychiatrist warned that Di- 
ana, on the basis of a stress evaluation test 
he had invented, had “an 80% chance” of 
becoming ill. The press became incensed 
at her behavior on a skiing holiday with 
Charles in Liechtenstein and Austria. In 
defiance, she pulled her ski cap down over 
her forehead and refused to pose sweetly 
for pictures 

Nasty stuff, even for the lowbrow Brit 
ish tabloids, which are famous for their 
gaudy misbehavior. The main disturbers 
of the peace, jostling brashly for sensation 
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Queen Elizabeth in rain gear; Prince Andrew aboard Invincible after returning from the Falkland Islands; his American girlfriend Koo 


and circulation among London’s ten ma- 
jor dailies and eight major Sunday papers, 
are the Sun and Star, the Express, the Mir- 
rorand the News of the World 

But London’s newspapers were only 
part of the journalistic fun house that 
Lady Diana Spencer wandered into so un- 
concernedly when she began her romance 
with Prince Charles and the rest of the 
world. Vast numbers of commoners, espe- 
cially in countries that are safely republi- 
can, clearly are nostalgic monarchists, if 
only at the Cinderella level, and they like 
to read about royalty. Two magazines in 
Britain, Majesty and Monthly Royalty, 
and one in France, Point de Vue—Images 
du Monde, print stories about nothing 
else. Publisher Peter Shephard of Majesty, 
which is aimed at the fiercely royalist 
“granny market,” said that his staid pub- 
lication (1981 circ. 55,000) tried a mildly 
critical story on Princess Anne a few 
months ago, drew fire in quavering hand- 
writing from irate readers and hastily re- 
turned to its usual reverence. 

Until only a few years before Diana 
became a worldwide obsession, however, 
royal-watching was no more than a part- 
time, modestly profitable journalistic 
sideline, like writing about stamp collect- 
ing. Princess Margaret’s doomed love af- 
fair in the mid-1950s with a divorced 
man, Group Captain Peter Townsend, 
and Grace Kelly’s excessive wedding in 
1956 were exceptions, early examples of 
royal-watching carried round the bend 
of lunacy, but each story eventually 
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died a natural death after months of gor- 
geous blather. 


othing of the sort is happening to 

the press frenzy surrounding the 

Princess of Wales, which shows 

no sign of dying either a natural 
death or one imposed by the exasperated 
Michael Shea. One reason may be that, at 
a time when television is creating no new 
personalities and movie actors labor to be 
anticelebrities, readers and feeders of the 
popular press in Europe and the U.S. are 
hungry for steady coverage of glittering 
personages. A succession of less than sol- 
emn stories has kept royals in the news: 
there was the pretty but too available 


Prince Charles and press after son's birth 





Princess Caroline of Monaco and her suc- 
cession of lounge lizards, The Nether- 
lands’ Prince Bernhard and his taste for 
Lockheed money, Princess Margaret and 
her unsuitable companions and, until two 
years ago, Prince Charles circulating 
among polo matches with an impressive 
succession of smashing young women 

Yet these are ordinary immortals, not 
superstars. Only Jackie Kennedy Onassis 
has attracted the kind of attention that 
now afflicts Diana. Some sort of strange 
myth-making or myth-breaking is going 
on, half real and instinctive, and half cal- 
culated and phony. Suzanne Lowry, a 
writer for London’s Sunday Times, asks, 
“What is this endless fairy tale we are 
all so avidly following, the press eagerly 
producing and the palace so concerned to 
censor, or at least edit? . . . What is a Prin- 
cess? What is one for?. . . The best answer 
seems to be that a Princess is for looking 
at. Neither Diana, nor any other member 
of the royal family has much function 
when out of sight. Without press coverage, 
the royal family would be little more than 
rich, overdressed people in big houses.” 

Lowry continues with a distinctly un- 
settling truth: “What [Diana] clearly 


| didn’t understand when she took that 


fateful step, with all the boldness of an up- 
per-class Alice, through the royal looking 
glass, was that she could never get back 
into that nice cozy private nursery again 

As James Whitaker [the Mirror's roy- 
al-watcher], her self-confessed slave and 
hack-in-chief, might say with a nudge, 
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‘You didn’t know you were marrying us 
too, did you?’ ” 

This has some fairly horrifying impli- 
cations—till death do us part, for one—but 
it is so close to character that it is too bad 
that Whitaker, at 42 an acknowledged star 
among royal-watchers, did not really say 
it. The dapper Whitaker has concentrated 
on the royal family for 14 years—in the 
process, he says contentedly, traveling 
around the world several times and mov- 
ing at increasingly fatter salaries from the 
Daily Mail to the Express to the Sun to the 
Star, and finally to the Mirror. He likes the 
royals, “They all mean a great deal to me,” 
he says. He looks to the Queen for comfort, 
he says, “because she’s jolly solid. We'll 
miss a story if it’s going to upset the 
Queen.” No evidence is offered that any- 
one has done so. As for the other royals, 
reverence has its limits. “I feel the public 
has a right to know anything we can tell 
them. My job is to report every facet of the 
royal beings in as much detail as possible 
They are fair game.” 

When game is afoot, royal-watchers 
routinely engage in round-the-clock 
stakeouts, read lips with binoculars, sub- 
orn servants, hire little girls to give flowers 
to the royals and big girls (in the case of 
Prince Charles in his bachelor years) to 
give them kisses, chase their prey at crazy 
speeds in high-powered cars. There has 
been so much of this mad motoring that 
the wonder is that no member of the royal 
family or the public has been killed. One 
reporter has even been known to steal a 
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Diana ducks head to foil photographers on ski trip; Charles blows nose for the press; he struggles to right his craft in Australia 


colleague's photos. Others lay out mislead- 
ing clues tosend teams from rival papers in 
the wrong direction. Some of this is cheer- 
ful lunacy, and Photographer Steve Wood, 
a legendary Daily Express stalker, says he 
heard from a footman that “Prince Philip 
used to make jokes every morning at 
breakfast about us. The royals spend hours 
talking about the pranks we pull and the 
ways they elude us.” Indeed, the Queen is 
said to enjoy the popular paper and latest 
speculations about her family. 

“Some of the things I do, I am not 


| keen on myself for doing,” Whitaker ad- 


mits. He has a clear conscience, however, 
about the anorexia story, which ran under 
the banner IS IT ALL GETTING TOO MUCH 


Photographer Carraro takes aim at royals 











FOR DIANA? RUBBISH! countered the rub- 
bishy News of the World. Thunderous de- 
nunciations of one another's outrages are 
standard among Fleet Street papers, and 
no one takes offense, because it is all part 
of the game that readers follow with rel- 
ish. Whitaker came out of the anorexia 
episode thinking well of himself. As the 
weeks went by and Diana did not appear 
to have the disease, he was able to take 
credit, and did, for preserving her health 
by a timely warning 


uthor Robert Lacey (Majesty) 

suggests that the press, with 

Whitaker very much in the lead, 

also deserves credit for forcing 
Charles to marry Diana. It is not simply 
that in the touchy period before the en- 
gagement, as Whitaker admits in a book 
about the royal courtship (Settling Down), 
that he gave her fatherly advice for deal- 
ing with the press, including himself 
(“There will be times when I will ask you 
a question to which I need an answer des- 
perately. I am telling you now, dont an- 
swer me’). Prince Charles was over 30, 
explains Lacey, and “his image as an ad- 
venturous young bachelor sowing his wild 
oats was getting worn out. It was the opin- 
ion of Fleet Street that he should settle 
down and do his duty. The press pushed 
Diana as a girlfriend beyond the reality of 
the situation in the early stages. Whitaker 
fell in love with her.” The merciless over- 
coverage of Diana (including, Whitaker 
boasts, an 80-m.p.h. car caper in which he 
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rates 


drove alongside the car she was driving 
while a photographer snapped her pic- 
ture) showed the English public a maiden 
so sweet and wistful that the Prince would 
have seemed a blackguard had he failed 
to propose 


t was this same improbable Cupid, 

however, who was part of the hit team 

that smudged the pregnant Diana in 

the Bahamas a year ago. (A hit in 
Fleet Street lingo is a good story, and a 
smudge is a photo.) Armed with jungle 
gear and survey maps, Whitaker and Pho- 
tographer Kenny Lennox entered the jun- 
gle at 5:55 one morning, just before sunup 
They were on a patch of land opposite the 
beach where Charles and Diana were 
staying. Says Whitaker: “We crawled 
carrying a lens the size of a bloody howitz- 
er for a solid hour and a half. By 7:50 a.m 
we were in position, a half-mile across the 
water from the beach. Finally Diana ap- 
peared at 11:20. When she turned up ina 
bikini, it was too good to be true. We also 
knew we'd be in trouble.” 

Lennox started shooting. “Diana was 
rubbing suntan oil on the Prince’s back 
Sensational! I kept saying to Kenny, ‘I've 
never done anything as intrusive in my 


life.” But it was a journalistic high. I’ve 
never had such a buzz.” 
In Nassau, Whitaker wired the pic- 


tures to London, through New York City 
Editors who saw them ir New York, he 
marvels, made offers totaling £ 150,000 
The huge figure is believable. Picture 


ss Anne strikes an equestrian pose; Princess Margaret sit 


agency editors are more secretive than 
nerve-gas manufacturers, but the rumor Is 
that one big European weekly paid 
$35,000 for one of the bikini shots. Less 
sensational photos of Diana might bring 
anything from a few hundred to a few 
thousand dollars, depending on the exclu- 
sivity and news value of a commodity that 
fluctuates like pork bellies. A top free- 
lancer, among the dozen or so covering 
the royals full time, may make as much as 
$150,000 a year. Whitaker admits to mak- 
ing less than $80,000. 

When the Sun and the Srar ran the 
pictures of the royal tummy naked and 
protruding, the expected protests lit up 
the switchboards, and the standard apolo- 
gies were printed. The papers said jointly 
that they had run the photos out of “deep 
affection” for Diana, The Sun ran the 
photos a second time, with the apology, so 
that everyone would know what was be- 
ing discussed 

Creeping about in the undergrowth is 
not the style of the Daily Mail's influen- 
tial gossip columnist Nigel Dempster. He 
claims that he attends many parties that 
royals do, and when he is leaving he sees 
Whitaker in the bushes. He insists that he 
is not a royal-watcher but a “social police 
man.” About the time that Whitaker di- 
agnosed anorexia, however, Dempster in 
dulgec himself with lofty and fairly 
encyclopedic denunciation of Diana’s 
faults I! was he whe saic that she was 
spoilea fiendish and # monster, thai she 
wa: spending too much money on clothes 





s it out at a sporting event; the Queen Mother alights at Ascot; Diana tries riding at 


shaming the nation’s upper classes by 
having temper tantrums that drove staff 
to resign, and making Charles “desper- 
ately unhappy.” 

The rubbishy News of the World 
called Dempster’s outburst rubbish too 
Like Whitaker, he is unruffled. Royal- 
watchers tend to identify themselves with 
the family and even imagine that they are 
on intimate terms. “She should be brought 
up short,” the avuncular Dempster ex- 
plains. “The message got through to Di- 
ana that she cannot behave badly and 
that she’d better start pulling up her 
socks. Since then, she has been out all day, 
visiting hospitals and talking to children 
She is showing more interest in Charles’ 
hobbies. She is wearing the same clothes 
over again. What I am saying to her is, ‘I 
know you are having a difficult time, but 
best to start behaving before the hatchet- 
type journalists start getting on to you.’ 
Hopefully, that has been averted now.” 

Of course, nothing had been averted 
except a peaceful winter for the royals 
Palace efforts to bargain with the Fleet 
Street scamps—a photo opportunity in 
exchange for privacy over the year-end 
holidays—dissolved in futility as the pack 
went hallooing off in all directions after 
Koo, Andrew, Charles and Diana. Koo 
had shown surprising staying power for a 
princely romance, despite speculative 
QUEEN BANS KOO anc BUST-UP AS ANDY 
IS TOLD TO DROP His GIRI headlines in 
the Sun, a journa: that occasionally runs 
its royals coverage down the side of what 
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Sandringham; Prince Charles carries young Prince William in a basket; cameramen on the stalk at Balmoral 


is called its ‘“tits-and-bums” page, in gid- 
dy proximity to the precariously cantile- 
vered breasts and shyly undraped but- 
tocks of naked models 

“T can reveal that Andrew would 
dearly love to settle down with Koo, 26, 
and raise a family,” wrote Harry Arnold 
in the Sun. This was for public consump- 
tion; privately, Arthur Edwards, the vet- 
eran Sun photographer, said, “We can’t 
have Princess Koo as an example to the 
nation’s youth.” 

In any case, the lady was proving roy- 
ally elusive. Photographer Steve Wood, 
who had spotted Koo and Randy Andy, 
as the press took to calling the Prince, on 
their flight to Mustique last fall, never got 
a shot of the pair. He tried from a char- 
tered yacht, tried heroically while water- 
skiing behind a motorboat, and tried in 
jungle stakeouts, where, he admitted dole- 
fully, “the police always found me.”’ Some 
two dozen other journalists in expensively 
chartered watercraft also flopped 

Back in London this winter, things 
have not been much better. Fast-moving 
Freelance Photographer Mauro Carraro, 
23, who quit hunting crime shots 18 
months ago to concentrate on the much 
more profitable ambushing of royals, fi- 
nally got a picture of Andrew that was 
good enough for the Mirror's front page 
Carraro hustles hard for his art and the 
$25,000 or so a year it brings him. During 
one brief period this winter he broke off 
the chase for Koo at the Queen’s retreat at 
Sandringham and flew to Switzerland, 
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where Koo was rumored to be skiing 
Then it was back to London, and off on a 
fast rumble to Sandringham again, in the 
sort of automotive projectile that is essen- 
tial for royal-chasing, a Golf GTI that 
Carraro says will go more than 100 m.p.h 
Diana was supposed to be there taking 
riding lessons (family tradition suggests 
that a Windsor Queen should be able to 
ride, but the Princess, who fell from a 
horse when she was small, has no love for 
the sport). Carraro’s information was ac- 
curate. After dodging hordes of amateur 
cameramen and the police, and being 
scared silly by the Queen’s pack of search 
dogs as he hid with two other cameramen 
in bushes near the Sandringham riding 
fields, he clicked off $1,500 worth of shots 
of Diana, the Queen and Charles on 
horseback. “Charles saw us, and he was 
fuming,’ Carraro recalled happily. “We 
ran like hell. There are a lot of fast moves 
in this business.” 


he $1,500 smudge paid expenses 
and kept Carraro in motion. After 
a day at home he flew back to 
Switzerland to stalk Charles and 
Diana on their ski trip. But for Carraro 
and several dozen other English Conti- 
nental photographers, the assignment 
paid off only in vast Alps of aggro (British 
slang for aggravation). The Princess of 
Wales by now had reached her choking 
point. She refused to play her role as royal 
photo model. After a week of confusion 
and rancor, the London tabs had little to 





show for their efforts except a few mur- 
murs from Prince Charles (“Please dar- 
ling, please darling’), some shots made 
immediately after he said, “Now I’m go- 
ing to blow my nose for everyone to pho- 
tograph,” and huffily written stories of 
scary auto chases and photographers be- 
ing roughed up by bodyguards 

The hunters and, presumably, the 
hunted went home in sour moods, in time 
toread News of the World headlines about 
Diana’s supposed onrushing emotional 
breakdown. The story quoted University 
of Washington Psychiatrist Dr. Thomas 
Holmes as saying that Diana had an 80% 
chance of becoming ill. On his Holmes- 
Rahe scale, which rates such stressful oc- 
currences as marriage (50), trouble with 
in-laws (29) and change of financial state 
(38), Diana scored “an alarming 417.” 
This put her in peril, the doctor was 
quoted as saying, of ailments ranging 
from ‘a prolonged cold to an obsessive- 
compulsive disorder such as the need to 
see your shoes precisely arranged.’ 

It was, perhaps, time to reflect on a 
comment by Lacey, one of the calmest 
and most benign of the journalists who 
write about the monarchy: “One must not 
reveal too much of the mystery because 
the royals have faults, dishonesties, nas- 
tinesses like anyone else. A lot of us hap- 
pen to think that the illusions and ideal- 
ization which surround this family is quite 
a healthy thing. Everyone needs vehicles 
for their social dreams.” 

The tabloids have a ready rebuttal to 
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this common sense, based on the scalding 
embarrassment that Fleet Street still feels 
about ignoring the love affair between 
Edward VIII and Wallis Simpson, which 
resulted in the King’s abdication. The 
Sun's Arthur Edwards says that “never 
again” will the British press keep silent as 
they did in 1936. When Wallis Simpson 
waited for her divorce in Ipswich, the 
American papers ran the story. Fleet 
Street wasn’t running it because the press 
barons had made a gentlemen's agree- 
ment with the King. “That was in fact 
censorship,” says Edwards. But he also 
admits: “This is not a personal war 
against the palace press office. It is a 
question of what makes money. It’s about 
circulation of papers. It’s business.” 

Yes, indeed. At week’s end business 
had taken Mauro Carraro and much of 
the rest of Fleet Street’s merry band to 
Mayport, Fla. Why had they crowded into 
this unlikely outpost? It seemed that 
Prince Andrew's ship, the aircraft carrier 
Invincible, was tying up at the naval sta- 
tion there so that the crew could rest up a 
bit, maybe get a look at U.S. military pro- 
cedure. Tell us another, the press was 
thinking. Was it coincidence that Satur- 
day would be his 23rd birthday, and 
that—aha!—Koo’s mother had a house in 
Venice, across the state? Hadn't Koo been 
spotted in New York City a few days be- 
fore? Andrew fenced warily at a two-min- 
ute press conference the day before. No, 
he didn’t have plans for the weekend, 
“and I wouldn’t tell all of you if I did.” 
And, no, he wouldn’t buy the reporter 
drinks on his birthday. 


ike most of the press capering, this 

was part of a strange, wistful, al- 

most innocent quest for glimpses of 

beings about whose private selves, 
despite all of the lenses that have been 
trained on them, very little is known. An- 
drew and his royal relatives are well-sub- 
sidized, and perhaps should not complain 
about occasional aggro. Snatched photos 
and nonsensical stories do very little seri- 
ous harm. Until, of course, they cross 
some unmarked line of intrusiveness and 
cruelty, It is not unreasonable to worry 
about the pressure of incessant press cov- 
erage on Diana, whose lack of the lifelong 
experience with public exposure that a 
| born and bred royal would have has made 
| her a special case. It is not foolish to point 
out that the monarchy would be damaged 
if Diana were hurt. “Yes, but what is she 
really like?” is a question that should not 
take precedence over all humane consid- 
erations of privacy. How to protect royal 
privacy is not at all certain. What is clear 
is that to Britons, the palace is no house of 
cards. Their Queen of Diamonds, Jack of 
Diamonds, and future King and Queen of 
Hearts are as solidly in place in public af- 
fection as were their forebears of a centu- 
ry ago, when Fleet Street minded its man- 
ners a little better. —B8y John Skow. Reported 
by Bonnie Angelo and Mary Cronin/London with 
other bureaus 








At the National Stadium, thousands of Jamaicans snap to attention for the Queen 


The Royal Road Show Begins 














In high style, H.R.H. pays a visit to the New World 


he children’s lilting voices rose in uni- 

son: “Dis long time gal me nevah see 
yah.” Gilbert and Sullivan it was not, and 
the Gal the children were seeing and sere- 
nading was no ordinary dame but Eliza- 
beth the Second, by the Grace of God of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of Her Other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of 
the Commonwealth, Defender of the 
Faith. At the crowded National Stadium 
in Kingston, Jamaica, a children’s chorus 
a thousand strong was singing a Jamaican 
folk song that the Queen had requested. 
The occasion was a gala celebration of Ja- 
maica’s 21st birthday and of the arrival of 
the Queen on the first leg of her month- 
long royal gallivant. 

The most traveled monarch in history 
(she has logged and sometimes slogged 
more than 750,000 miles since her coro- 
nation in 1953) is making her most exten- 
sive tour ever in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. She is also taking up President 
Reagan's offer to come-on-over-and-see- 
us-some-time. It will be her 
first foray to the brave new 
world of California, where 
for weeks the glitterati have 
been jockeying for gilded 
invitations. Yes, she is 
pleased to get out of dreary, 
drizzly London and into the 
sunshine, but the royal 
purpose remains the same: 
to strengthen ties among 
friends and show her sub- 
jects that the Crown is not 
merely an abstract symbol, 
but a kind, imperturbable 
and tireless Gal whose role 
is to serve rather than rule. 


First stop: Jamaica. Al- Clicking away in Jamaica 


GREENWOOD—GAMMA/. 





though this commonwealth nation is flirt- 
ing with the idea of becoming a republic, 
the Queen showed that monarchy is still 
magical to its citizens. In the square of 
Montego Bay, the Cage, a historic brick 
structure that once held slaves, was cov- 
ered with cheering Jamaicans, some 
twirling dazzlingly bright umbrellas for 
protection from the midday sun. Her days 
were spent, as they always are on these 
royal progresses, in walking about, smil- 
ing, shaking hands (Elizabeth offers only 
a demure three fingers) and murmuring 
pleasantries to all. As Queen of Jamaica, 
she also addressed Parliament. The 
speech, composed by Foreign Office 
gnomes, was hardly great oratory, but it 
was met with an awkward silence only be- 
cause the assembled Members thought it 
might be bad form to applaud. 

No slip-ups at the next stop, the Cay- 
man Islands, the self-styled “world’s No. 1 
tax haven,” with some 420 banks. Nearly a 
third of the island’s 17,000 inhabitants, 
who pride themselves on their links to 
ssow Mother England, came out 
to wave Union Jacks at the 
royal couple. But the Duke 
of Edinburgh, whose pet 
cause is the World Wild Life 
Fund, stole the show. On the 
windswept coast, he looked 
in on the world’s first farm 
to breed the rare green tur- 
tle. Sporting a black tie fes- 
tooned with tiny pandas, he 
left no doubt where he stood. 
“I'm on the side of the tur- 
tle,” he said with a smile. 

The Anglophiles who 
lined the route of the 
Queen’s motorcade after 
she arrived in Mexico did 
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not care a shred for the buttoned-up Eng- 
lish protocol of proper dress. Bare-bellied 
American and Canadian tourists in bath- 
ing suits and bikinis, their well-smeared 
bodies glistening in the sun and 85° heat, 
shouted as the royal pair, accompanied by 
Mexican President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado, motored by en route to Acapul- 
co. President De la Madrid was gracious 
and warm, and in their respective re- 
marks, both the Queen and the President 
agreed to let bygones of the Falklands war 
be bygones. 

It is this kind of diplomatic tightrope 
walking that is considered long before the 
Queen packs her traveling kit. Nearly a 
year before she gave her first royal wave 
(a sort of gentle, repeating karate chop 
with the hand slightly cupped), her sched- 
ule for the entire tour had been mapped 
out to the minute and the mouthful. Last 
November the Queen’s press secretary, 
Michael Shea, walked every inch of the 
path that the Queen will tread during her 
tour. Everywhere she goes, the Queen is 
equipped with a precise tip sheet briefing 
her on names and issues to be either dis- 

| cussed or avoided 

“Travel light” is not a royal maxim. 
The logistics of the Queen's retinue rival 
that of a small army. Her luggage alone is 
Staggering: half a dozen stout leather 
trunks, hat- and shoeboxes, two queen- 
size 6-ft. wardrobes for ball gowns. No 
spiffy designer luggage for Her Majesty, 
but a motley array of well-worn pieces, 
some of them hand-me-downs like the 
slender parasol case inherited from her 
grandmother Queen Mary. An intricate 

| system of labeling and cross-referencing 

| keeps her voluminous wardrobe and 
matching accessories in order. The sys- 
tem is managed by her two dressers, pro- 
vided with ironing boards, who stay busy 
pressing clothes to keep the royal raiment 
wrinkle-free. 


he Queen never travels without cases 
of Malvern spring water from the hills 
of Worcestershire, a monogrammed elec- 
tric kettle for the royal cup of China tea, 
her own kid lavatory seat and an attaché 
case filled with the homeopathic remedies 
that her granny reared her on. An ever 
present handbag (she would sooner go 
outside without shoes than leave it be- 
hind) is her security blanket: it gives her 
something to do with her hands and holds 

| her glasses and makeup 
| The royals travel in packs: the 
| Queen’s entourage numbers about 40, in- 
| cluding the Duchess of Grafton, who is 
| the senior lady in waiting; two other ladies 
in waiting who write polite thank-you 
notes, answer the telephone and pay for 
anything Her Majesty might fancy (the 
Queen never carries money—too unseem- 
ly); her private secretary, Sir Philip 
Moore, who supervises the handling of the 
Queen's “boxes,” which contain state pa- 
pers waiting for the royal cipher; and two 
Scotland Yard detectives. As for security, 
ever since the matutinal intruder in her 
| chamber last summer, she sleeps with a 


| small alarm next to her bed connected 
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to the room of an alert royal page 

The Queen will cruise from La Paz to 
San Diego aboard her yacht. H.M.Y. Bri- 
tannia is nothing less than a floating pal- 
ace. At 412 ft. long, it is half the length of 
the QE2. It has the chintz-covered 
drawing room of a grand country house, 
a swimming pool, ballroom, chapel, the- 
ater and elegantly appointed bedroom 
suites—the Queen’s with rosebud cur- 
tains, the Prince’s in a more austere navy 
style. This ship is not for the frugal: it 
burns a ton of oil every seven miles. The 
ship’s 26 officers and 254 crewmen all 
give their orders in stage whispers so as 
not to disturb the royal repose. 


ob their five-day cruise from Mexico, 
the Queen and Prince Philip will be 
resting up not for such ineffable Califor- 
| nia experiences as sunset over a traffic 
jam on the San Diego Freeway, but for a 
numbing schedule of dinners and plaque 
dedications. It is not easy being royal, but 


| of M*A*S*H (see VIDEO). 





The Queen and Mexican President Miguel de la Madrid toast stronger ties ahead 


stage No. 9, recently vacated by the cast 
A western 
theme and a Main Street, U.S.A., motif 
were rejected as insufficiently classy. In- 
stead the set will be decked out’ with bu- 
colic backdrops and a large central foun- 
tain to give the atmosphere of a park. The 
dinner is considered informal. In Califor- | 
nia that can mean décolletage and gold 
chains for the men and metallic spandex 
pants for the women, so White House So- 
cial Secretary Muffie Brandon passed 
along subtle hints to the local press sug- 
gesting that long dresses and ties are more 
appropriate. The “old guard” will reign 
that night as Jimmy Stewart, Cary Grant 
and Frank Sinatra make up the Holly- 
wood royalty in attendance. 

The Queen and Prince Philip will 
spend much of their time on more serious 
excursions. Philip is fascinated by tech- 
nology, and they will visit the Rockwell 
International plant in Los Angeles, where 
the Queen could take a giddy ride in the 
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Showing her friends and subjects that the Crown is not merely an abstract symbol 


they can be expected to remain courteous 
and resolutely interested in the midst of 
celebrity crush and media uproar. 

Next Sunday they will fly from San 
Diego to Palm Springs to have lunch at 
the desert estate of former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Britain Walter Annenberg. In San 
Francisco, they will sip champagne while 
listening to Tony Bennett (a royal favor- 
ite) croon where he left his heart and 
Mary Martin trill Getting to Know You 
(which she already does). They will also 
make a side trip to the Reagan ranch, 
near Santa Barbara, for barbecue ribs and 
riding—English-style for the Queen and 
hopalong Ron, western for Nancy. The 
Queen and Philip will help the Reagans 
| celebrate their 31st wedding anniversary 
with an elegant candlelit dinner for 56 
aboard the Britannia 

But the “biggie,” as they say in Holly- 
wood argot, will be the banquet for 500 
thrown by Nancy Reagan. The dinner 
will be held at 20th Century-Fox on sound 


shuttle flight simulator. In Cupertino, un- 
official capital of Silicon Valley, they will 
tour the Hewlett-Packard plant and 
watch white-suited workers make micro- 
chips. In San Diego, while the Queen pe- 
ruses the Old Globe Theater, Philip will 
talk to the animals at the city’s famed zoo 
In order to ensure that the caged beasts 
growl for the Prince, their lunch that day 
will be postponed. 

On their final weekend, March 5 
through 7, the Queen and Duke of Edin- 
burgh will journey “privately” to Yosem- 
ite National Park, where the royal entou- 
rage will take over the entire Ahwahnee 
Hotel (121 rooms) and allow photogra- 
phers only one brief opportunity to take 
pictures. As they tramp through the 
woods and gaze at the mountains’ majes- 
ty, they will finally get the chance to be 
the plucky and curious British tourists 
that they really are. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Mary Cronin with the Queen and 
Alessandra Stanley/Los Angeles 
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Art 


Expanding What Prints Can Do 


Frank Stella’s graphics take on the size and power of paintings 


he American art world is full of young 

prodigies these days, none of them 
quite as convincing as its formerly young 
one, Frank Stella. It was in 1970 that Stel- 
la, at 33, became the youngest painter 
ever to be given a retrospective by New 
York City’s Museum of Modern Art. To 
survive the envy and the scrutiny it 


brought, one needed the balance of a 
downhill racer, the skin of an alliga- 
tor and the irony of Groucho Marx 
Stella had all of these things 

A wiry Sicilian American, he had 
stepped out of Phillips Academy and 
Princeton into immediate notoriety 






Pergusa Three, 1982 


through his “Black paintings” of 1958-60, 
symmetrical arrays of black stripes on a 
white ground. Though he had an unshak- 
able faith in the idea that abstract painting 
was the mainstream of modern art, he kept 
on the move. Well before the prestige of 
minimalism as a historic style began to 
ebb, Stella was recomplicating his paint- 
ings, leading them with a dazzling display 
of neon, pearly and metallic colors, scrib- 
bling over the once sober surfaces with oil 
stick and grease pencil, and replacing 
their geometrical symmetries with fantas- 
tically wreathing curlicues, squiggles and 
French curves. It was as though the main 
theme of art in the past ten years—the 
move from silence to noise, from polemical 
emptiness to glutted fullness—had been 
written, ahead of time, in Stella’s work 
This was also true of his prints. In the 
past few years Stella has emerged as one 
of the leading American peintre-gra- 
veurs—artists whose printmaking is an 
integral part of their work, not merely a 
pendant to it. A retrospective of Stella's 


60 


prints, accompanied by a full catalogue by 
Art Historian Richard H. Axsom, is on 
view at New York City’s Whitney Muse- 
um of American Art until mid-March; it 
then tours American museums through 
1986. It shows, among other things, how a 
painter can go from mediocrity to real im- 
portance as a printmaker if, and only if, 


he gets the right help from the right peo- 
ple. Making prints is a collaborative art, 
and the job ofa master printer is to show a 
painter what is possible 


tella started making prints in the late 

60s, and if he had quit by, say, 1975, 
he would not have added much to the sum 
of American graphics. Most of his litho- 
graphs and screen prints until then were 
small versions of his paintings, done up to 
ten years after the event, without much 
sign of the fierce inquisitiveness he 
showed as a painter. To expand, he need- 
ed a larger technology—and got it from 
two printing firms, Gemini G.E.L. in 
Los Angeles and Tyler Graphics Ltd. in 
Bedford, N.Y 

Gemini was known for the obsessive, 
flawless precision of its printing. It en- 
couraged Stella to make large images by 
using silk-screen or flat-bed lithography 
from metal plates—means that more 
“purist” printmakers, wedded to the nu- 
ances of stone lithography, tended to re- 











Talladega Three il, 1982: flattened like a can on the road 





ject as commercially tainted. Stella began 
to push printmaking toward the scale of 
painting. The climax of this process was 
reached in an extraordinary series of 
prints he did with Tyler Graphics from 
1980 onward 

The basic motif of these prints is rac- 
ing circuits. The places the new prints are 
named after—Imola in Italy, Pergusa in 
Sicily, Talladega in Alabama—are all pro- 
fessional speed tracks; their plans, sinuous 
and flexing, are echoed in the serpentine 
calligraphy of the images. Naturally, 
though, they are much more than layout 
Stella’s drawing, in a print like Per- 
gusa Three, has a kind of wristy ex- 
pansiveness; its loops and contours re- | 
call 1930 Picasso, as does Stella's 
elegant play with collage in the lacy 
patches within the curves. At times, 
as in Talladega Three II, the printed 





Swan Engraving tll, 1982 | 


surface gets jammed to overload with ba- | 
roque writhings: it is as though the space 
left between the wriggling planes of his re- 
lief paintings had been crushed down into 
two dimensions, flattened like a can on the 
road. Such prints take disorder to the edge 
of surfeit, the more so because they are so 
big—5'% ft. by 4 ft. of handmade paper 
They have the size and power of painting, 
and much of its coloristic resonance 
Moreover, there is an interesting give- 
and-take between Stella’s recent paintings 
and his prints. They cannibalize one an- 
other, in a way. His latest series, the black- 
and-white “Swan Engravings,” is printed 
from etched magnesium sheets that in- 
clude the offcuts from his huge metal-relief 
paintings. Butted together like a big col- 
lage, these fragments—some ready etched 
with existing textures, others reworked— 
provide an inordinately rich field of arcs 
and patterns. The conjunction of Stella 
and his master printer Kenneth Tyler 
promises to change everyone's sense of 
what printing cando. —B8y Robert Hughes 
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Turn more than RPMs. . >. 
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Omega ES 2800. & 

There should be more to a high-performance car than a high-performance engine. 
That’s the Olds point of view behind the Omega ES 2800. So besides an available high- 
output 2.8L. V6, we offer you a sport exterior with black matte accents. Wide body side 


moldings. A wraparound bumper with integral air scoop. - 
Special sport wheel covers. And inside, both a custom , 

sport bench seat and sport steering wheel, standard. 

Omega ES 2800. Test drive one. And shock some people. 


Have one built for you. 


Some Oldsmot uv juipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries or affiliated companies 
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Wages of War 


ABC saga storms the ratings 





T= was banner-headline boasting. 
“More people relived the war than 
fought in it,” trumpeted the newspaper ad 
ABC took in seven newspapers and six 
trade papers to gloat over the ratings 
storm blown up by The 

Winds of War. The 18-hour, 

$40 million extravaganza av- 

eraged a 38.6 rating and a W 
hefty 53 share of the audi- 

ence, placing it close behind 
| the 1977 Roots—also aired by 
ABC—as the highest-rated 
mini-series in television his- 
tory. Said ABC President John 


| 





Shdgun, there was more of it on the air. 
The other networks professed polite 
corporate pleasure at Winds'success. Says 
Susan Baerwald, NBC’s vice president for 
mini-series: “ Winds was a gamble for ABC, 
and I'm thrilled it paid off. It gives the 
mini-series another lease on life.” NBC is 
cranking up 15 new mini-series, CBS is 
playing it conservative with only three, 
and ABC will admit to having only two in 
the works. One of them, the ten-hour The 
Thorn Birds, will air starting 

in late March. 
ABC is similarly guarded 
Ss) about plans for filming Her- 
man Wouk’s Winds sequel, 
War and Remembrance. Says 
ABC Entertainment Presi- 
dent Brandon Stoddard: “No 
decision has been made. The 





Severino: “Absolutely sensa- 
tional! We're elated!” 

ABC also called Winds “the most 
watched program in television history.” 
The network’s research department esti- 
mated that the show, which ran in prime 
time over an eight-day period, reached 
an average of 32.15 million households, 
and that 140 million people watched 
“some segment” of the 18 hours. Roots, 
despite its higher ratings, reached an av- 
erage of 32 million households and was 
watched by 135 million people. The in- 
consistency is explained by the fact that 
there were fewer TV households in 
America in 1977. Interestingly, no single 
episode of Winds placed in the 36 alltime 
highest-rated shows (a list that ranges 
from the Who Shot J.R.? segment of Dal- 


The Beverly Hillbillies). More people may 
have seen “some segment” of Winds 
simply because, at 18 hours compared 
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las at the top to a 1964 episode of | 


with twelve for Roots and NBC’s 1980 


sequel would take from four 
to six years to produce, and 
that’s a lot more than $40 million right 
there.” One obstacle, at least, has been re- 
moved. Wouk’s “reservations about mov- 
ing ahead in that direction” have been put 
aside by the success of Winds. “I think 
War and Remembrance is a more power- 
ful story,” says Wouk, “but so far no net- 
work executives have approached me.” = 


Jolly Oscar 


Bright lights for awards night 





scar has something to smile about. 

Not only did 1982 set a record for 
movie box-office grosses ($3.4 billion), but 
judging by the Academy Award nomina- 
tions announced last week, it was vintage 
year for pictures and performances as well. 
By and large, the nominated were both 
predictable and respectable. Three Best 
Picture nominees dominated the Acade- 


my’s voting: Sir Richard Attenborough’s 
epic Gandhi with eleven nominations: 
Tootsie, directed by Sydney Pollack, with 
ten; and Steven Spielberg’s E.T. The Ex- 
tra-Terrestrial with nine. (The other con- 
tenders for Best Picture: Sid- 
ney Lumet’s The Verdict 
and Constantin Costa- 
Gavras’ Missing.) 

Jessica Lange’s name 
cropped up twice, making 
her the only such double 
| designee in 40 years. She is I 
on the Best Supporting Ac- 
tress ballot for Tootsie and 
on the one for Best Actress \ 
for her role in Frances. Her Kingsley 
probable chief rival for the | 
award as Best Actress will * 
be Meryl Streep, nominat- 
ed, as expected, for Sophie's 
Choice. Perhaps the strong- 
est category is Best Actor, 
which this year promises a 
tight competition, free of 
Hollywood sentimentality 
and the tradition of award- 
ing nominations to make up . 
for past oversights. The Lange 
nominees are Ben Kingsley 
in Gandhi, Paul Newman in The Verdict, 
Peter O'Toole in My Favorite Year, Jack 
Lemmon in Missing and Dustin Hoffman 
in Tootsie. 

The list of nominees turned up a 
few surprises. Based on the seven nomi- | 
nations for Blake Edwards’ Victor/ 
Victoria, the Academy seems ready to 
forgive Edwards for his 1981 satire on 
Hollywood, S.O.B. And for the fifth spot 
in the Best Director category, the nomi- 
nators picked a name virtually out of 
the blue—or, rather, out of the deep— 
Wolfgang Petersen, the young German 
film maker who directed Das Boot. a 
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Milestones 





ENGAGED. Herschel Walker, 20, Heisman 
Trophy-winning junior tailback at the 
University of Georgia who last week de- 
nied rumors that he would forsake the 
Bulldogs for a $16.5 million contract with 
the new United States Football League’s 
New Jersey Generals; and Cynthia De- 
Angelis, 21, a Georgia business major from 
Cocoa Beach, Fla.; in Athens, Ga. 


MARRIED. Jerry Lewis, 56, pratfalling 
prince of klutz currently appearing in 
Martin Scorsese’s film The King of Come- 
dy, and recuperating from a coronary by- 
pass; and Sandra Pitnick, 32, who met Lew- 
is four years ago when she got a dancing 
part in his movie Hardly Working; both 
for the second time; in Key Biscayne, Fla. 





DIED. Charles G. Bluhdorn, 56, founder, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
Gulf & Western Industries; of a heart at- 





tack; on a company jet en route from the 
Dominican Republic. Bluhdorn arrived in 
the U.S. from Vienna at 16 and in 1955 
bought into the small Michigan Bumper 
Corp., which he merged and muscled into 
a huge conglomerate (auto parts to movies 
to zinc) with 1982 sales of $5.3 billion. 
“Sometimes I'm full of baloney,” the blunt 
Bluhdorn once said. “But sometimes I 
have a good idea.” 


DIED. Lao Su, 57, infamous, elusive Chi- 
nese-born opium warlord of Southeast 
Asia’s poppy-rich Golden Triangle; of 
gunshot wounds inflicted by a Thai bor- 
der patrol as he was leading a heroin cara- 
van out of his remote refineries in Burma. 


DIED. Nathan S. Kline, 66, combative psy- 
chiatrist who pioneered in the use of phar- 
maceuticals to treat mental illness and 


| helped introduce tranquilizers and anti- 


4 


depressants, especially lithium, to enable 
the mentally ill to live outside hospitals; 
during heart surgery; in New York City. 
Kline won Lasker Awards in 1957 and 
1964, but the second was successfully 
challenged by an associate who claimed 
credit for the achievement. 


DIED. Raymond Carlson, 76, editor of Arizo- 
na Highways magazine from 1938 to 1971, 
who transformed a house organ for road | 
contractors into a beautifully produced | 
showcase that attracted more than 
400,000 subscribers from all 50 states and 
110 foreign countries; in Scottsdale, Ariz. 





DIED. Waldeck Rochet, 77, secretary- 

general of the French Communist Party 

from 1964 to 1972 who, by putting distance 

between the party and the Soviet Union, 

strengthened its appeal at the polls and re- 
| built its shrunken membership; in Paris. 
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Comrades in Korea: the original cast of Linville, Swit, Alda, Stevenson, Rogers, Christopher, Burghoff and Farr 


M*A *A*S *H, You Were a Smash 


After eleven years of daring good humor, TV's finest half- hour signs off 


etter sent from the 4077 Mobile Army 
a Surgical Hospital based in Onui- 

jJongbu, Korea 
Dear Mom, 

Well here 1 am in Korea. It’s a long 
way from Ottumwa, lowa, but then I guess 
it’s a long way from everybody else's home 
town of the guys around here too. The only 
thing we re not far from is the front. Three 
miles down the road, the war is going full 
blast. It’s our job to patch up the wounded 
and, the way they say it around here is, 
send them back to get wounded again. Ac- 
tually, | don't do the patching. I'm kind 
of like what you might sort 
of call the company clerk, 
which is still a pretty good 
thing for an 18-year-old 
farm boy to be if he’s gotta 
be here. They call me Radar 
on account of because I can 
sometimes figure out what 
somebody's gonna say before 
they say it—but you knew 
that already. Just about all 
the guys here are great, 
my boss Colonel Blake and 
the surgeons and even the 
nurses, theyre great guys 
too. But I miss you, Mom 
Enclosed I've put some of my 
pay, so you can keep up your 
electrolysis. Love to Uncle 
Ed and all the animals and 
especially to you 

Your son, 

Walter & 

P.S. They say this war wont © 

last long, Mom. I sure hope 
they re right 
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Stage 9 of the 20th Century-Fox stu- 
dios in Los Angeles is dark. The backdrop 
of khaki-drab Korean hills and every- 
thing that might serve as inventory, booty 
or memento have disappeared. Gone are 
the tables, tubing, clamps and surgical 
gowns from O.R.; neither the blandly 
frazzled Lieut. Colonel Henry Blake 
(McLean Stevenson) nor the avuncular 
Colonel Sherman Potter (Harry Morgan) 
will preside any more over that surgeons’ 








| the cots, 
| tures and even the distillery are gone. The 


battlefield. In the mess hall, the serving 
trays and cigarette packs are missing; 
Corporal Klinger (Jamie Farr), the drag 
queen of 4077, will never again ask Father 
Mulcahy (William Christopher) to give 
absolution to the food. The officers’ club 
has been stripped of its jukebox and ban- 
ners; only the lingering perfume of Major 
Margaret (“Hot Lips”) Houlihan (Loretta 
Swit) will drive the ghost of Major Frank 
Burns (Larry Linville) into rages of ecsta 
sy. And in the most famous barracks since 
Stalag 17—Hawkeye Pierce's Swamp 

footlockers, stove, framed pic- 





giggles and groans of Trap- 
per John (Wayne Rogers) 
and B.J. Hunnicut (Mike 
Farrell) and Charles Emer- 
son Winchester III (David 
Ogden Stiers) are now dis- 
tant, poignant echoes. 

The wish that Corporal 
Radar O'Reilly (Gary 
Burghoff) made has come 
true. In real time, the Kore- 
an conflict was over in three 
years; in CBS's prime time, it 
lasted eleven increasingly 
popular years; in syndicated 
reruns, it has proved so suc- 
cessful that it could outlast 
the Hundred Years’ War 
By next Monday, when its 
24-hour send-off episode is 
aired (8:30 pm. ES.T), 
M*A*S*H will have 


LIAISON 


The current cast, with re- 
placements, left to right, 
Farrell, Stiers and Morgan 
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earned its stars as one of the funniest, 
most humane and formally adventurous 
shows ever to leave its mark on TV 

Some of its achievements can be mea- 
sured in numbers. Since its debut Sept. 17, 
1972, M* A* S* H has won 14 Emmys and 
99 nominations. Its annual rating has 
climbed from 46th place to third this 
year (after 60 Minutes and Dallas). In 
the same time, the show increased the go- 
ing rate for a 30-second commercial from 
$30,000 to about $200,000 for a regular 
episode and, for the feature-length finale, 
$450,000, topping the rate of last month’s 
Super Bowl by $50,000, to become the 
most expensive half-minute in TV histo- 
ry. In syndication, M*A*S* H's earnings 
already exceed $200 million, and keep on 
growing. There is a price for success, and 
Fox should be happy to pay it: a reported 
$5 million or so a year to Alan Alda, who 
anchored the show as Captain Hawkeye 
Pierce and wrote and directed many of 
the most memorable episodes in a series 
whose writing was often of the highest, 
hippest quality 


o work of popular art can tap the 
Nes machine so deftly without 

touching a national pulse or nerve 
M*A*S*H, a Viet Nam parable that hit 
the airwaves three months before the 
Christmas bombing of Hanoi, surely did 
so. Like the surgeons whose no-sweat 
heroism it celebrated, the series began by 
operating on the wounded American body 
politic with skill and daring good humor 
For half an hour each week, hawk and 
dove could sit together in front of the TV 
set and agree: war is an existential hell to 
which some pretty fine people had been 
unfairly assigned; now they were doing 
their best to do good and get out. As the 
Viet Nam War staggered to a close and 
M* A* S* H generated the momentum any 
TV series needs to sustain its quality after 
the first few seasons, the show revealed it- 
self as a gritty romance about the finest 
American instincts. Here were gruff prag- 
matism, technical ingenuity, grace under 
pressure, the saving perspective of wit 
The men and women of 4077 MASH could 
be seen as us al our worst 
hour, finding the best part of 
ourselves. 

A month after shooting 
their last scene, these 
men and women—the 
M*A*S*H actors, writers 
and producers—are emerg- 
ing from an experience that 
for some of them amounted 
to an eleven-year blend of 
encounter therapy and 
bootcamp. “I’m totally ex- 
hausted and depressed,” 
sighs Farr. Says Swit: “I feel 
as if I've never not done 
M*A*S*H."" Ask them 
what the show was, what 
made it unique, and you get 
a jumble of answers and im- 
pressions, From Alda: “The 
audience made a pact with 
us. We could be as imagina- 









































Hawkeye and Hot Lips in “Comrades in Arms” 


live and exploratory as we wanted— 
black-and-white newsreel style for ‘The 
Interview,’ surrealist in ‘Dreams,’ shoot- 
ing in actual time or covering a whole 
year in one episode—because they knew 
we would never be wanton with them.” 
From Morgan, a veteran of eight TV se- 
ries: “M*A*S*H was about helping peo- 
ple.” From Stiers: “There was always 
laughter on the set. Maybe that reflected 
our sense of freedom and accomplish- 
ment.” From Christopher, whose Father 
Mulcahy was the perpetual supporting 
player: “What was M*A*S*H about? It 
was about a chaplain in Korea.” 

Well, no. M*A*S*H was about doc- 
tors in Korea, and it drew from real life 
and death as faithfully as many documen- 
taries. Larry Gelbart and Gene Reynolds, 
who developed the show for TV, talked 
with dozens of surgeons and nurses who 
had served in Korea; they even visited a 
Korean MASH base for more memories 
Later, Burt Metcalfe, who took over as 
producer after Gelbart and Reynolds left, 
continued the tradition. “We've spoken to 


In the last scene to be shot, Hawkeye buries Klinger’s dress ina time capsule — 
They were us in our worst hour, finding the best part of ourselves. 
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almost every doctor who was in Korea,” 
Metcalfe claims. “At least 60% of the 
plots dealing with medical or military in- 
cidents were taken from real life.” Says 
Reynolds: “These guys gave us details we 
never would have thought of. They kept 
us honest.” Gelbart recalls one doctor's 
remark: “He said, ‘In the winter it is 
so cold in the O.R. that when the surgeon 
cuts into a patient, steam rises from 
the body, and the surgeon will warm his 
hands over the open wound.’ In the last 
show I wrote and directed, ‘The Inter- 
view, I had Father Mulcahy use those ex- 
act words when he was asked if the war 
had changed him.” 


Dear Dad, 

A year in Korea and no end in sight 
Last week we suffered a visitation by some 
brigadier general who tried to boost mo- 
rale by telling us that we are bringing de- 
mocracy to this green and peasant land 
That was the most ridiculous thing I ever 
heard. I felt like telling His Belligerence 
that what this country needs is a good five- 
cent czar. My tentmate, Major Frank 
Burns, is even more amusing, if you get 
your laughs from psychotic paranoia com- 
plicated by a spine-wide streak of yellow 
He thinks we're here to save Korea from 
the Koreans, and that when the war is over 
Seoul will be colonized by the Fort Wayne 
Kiwanis Club. I couldn't help breaking 
into a chorus of the Ethel Merman song 
“There's no vinism like chauvinism like no 
vinism I know.” 

1 guess Frank is just the carrier. The 
disease, the bubonic plague, is knowing 
that our O.R. is just a three-day pass that 
wounded kids are given before being 
shipped back to the front. We knit and 
purl and offer kind words and jokes so 
bad even Milton Berle wouldn't steal them 
For me, joking is therapeutic. It’s the only 
way I have of opening my mouth without 
screaming 

Here lam babbling, Dad, and I know 
you brook no babble. But what can you ex 
pect of a barefoot surgeon from Crabapple 
Cove, Me.? I can't wait to come home, hug 
you and then log six or seven months’ sleep 

ar Love, 
Hawkeye | 





Before it became a tele- 
vision series, M*A*S*H 
had been a mildly success- 
ful novel (1968) by Richard 
Hooker and a surprise hit 
movie (1970) directed by 
Robert Altman and written 
by Ring Lardner Jr. Most of 
the TV show’s major char- 
acters were sketched in by 
the movie, but the tone was 
"50s frat house, and the em- 
phasis was on the safety- 
valve sexual high jinks that 
the heroes perpetrated on 
some of their uptight col- 
leagues. These droll humili- 
ations would have been too 
raunchy for TV and too 
alienating for audiences in 
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| for canonization. But he could still 











Video 





search of a weekly identification figure. 
Enter Alan Alda, who was starring in 
films and TV movies without having hit it 
big and who was now ready for the right 
series. “In talking with Larry Gelbart and 
Gene Reynolds,” Alda recalls, “I wanted 
to be sure that we weren't making an Ab- 
bott & Costello Go to Korea, using the war 
just as a straight line for the jokes. The 
war had to be a springboard for our best 
efforts, exploring the horror, not ignoring 
it.” Everyone agreed that this would be, 
in Reynolds’ words, “a different Hawk- 
eye, more sensitive, compassionate and 
serious than in the film but, through 
Alan’s lovely comic touch, an engaging 
man withal.” 


that. Like the hero of Fenimore 

Cooper's Leatherstocking Tales, this 
Hawkeye is an exemplar of the American 
democrat, the self-reliant nobleman of 
nature who trail-blazes into a wil- 
derness of the spirit and emerges 
stronger and wiser. Alda’s mod- 
ern pathfinder is also very much a 
man of the mid-20th century: lib- 
erally educated and not reluctant 
to parade it, perversely trium- 
phant in a milieu he blithely de- 
clares himself unfit to inhabit, jap- 
ing and shambling after women, 
with a quip and an invisible cigar, 
like a Wasp Groucho. In later 
episodes, Hawkeye occasionally 
looked as if he were campaigning 


i e proved to be something more than 


bend, and come near breaking, 
whether in realizing he had a seri- 
ous drinking problem or in sur- \ 
rendering to the inexplicable but 


Burns, the camp martinet. As Linville 
notes, Burns had “a mind that’s obviously 
stripped its gears, and yet here he is stand- 
ing over other human beings with a knife 
in his hand.” At first, locked in a dead- 
end affair with Frank, Hot Lips was sim- 
ply a stock shrew, an excellent nurse but a 
failure as a woman. She was also attracted 
despite herself to the antic Hawkeye and 
Trapper John, and Swit and the writers 
saw possibilities in that. “First she be- 
came unhappy with Frank,” Swit recalls. 
“She realized there had to be something 
more in life for her. Then she started to 
talk about how lonely her position of au- 
thority made her feel. She was married 


| and divorced, and she softened and hard- 


ened and grew from that experience. In 
the episode “Comrades in Arms,’ where 
she and Hawkeye are stranded and make 
love, both characters changed: they could 
never be true archrivals again.” 

In a superior TV comedy series, famil- 
iarity breeds regeneration. The actors be- 








come wedded to their characters and, like 
fond spouses, exchange idiosyncrasies. 
The writers learn more about the actors 
and incorporate the nuances into the 
story lines. M*A*S*H had another ad- 
vantage, although at the time it must have 
seemed a daunting challenge. Four of the 
first season’s eight regular cast members 
eventually left the show, and with each re- 
placement the circle of community be- 
came tighter. In his rubber-limbed way, 
Stevenson’s Colonel Blake had been as 
much a MASH misfit as Frank Burns: a 
suburban doctor reluctant to command, 
with a fisherman’s wily patience and a 
heart of puppy chow. When Stevenson de- 
parted after the third season (his charac- 
ter was reported killed in an airplane 
crash in the Sea of Japan), Harry Morgan 
as Colonel Sherman Potter took over. A 








cavalryman in the first World War who 
turned medic and was Regular Army to 
his jodhpurs, Potter became the stern but 






e, Reynolds on last day of shooting 


Klinger will get married and Hawkeye 
will come close to a nervous breakdown. 
Beyond that, speculation turns to fancy. 
Will Radar or Frank or Trapper or even a 
resurrected Henry Blake return, in person 
or in flashback? Will everyone survive 
the armistice? Or will, as one waggish 
M*A*S*H watcher suggests, the 4077 be 
told that they have been literally in Korea 
for these eleven years, that it is now 1963 
and time to re-up for Viet Nam? 

Two things are certain. The first is 
that Potter, Klinger and Father Mulcahy 
will be reunited next season on CBS in Af- 
ter M*A*S*H, a series set in a Veterans 
hospital in the U.S., to be written by Gel- 
bart and produced by Metcalfe. The sec- 
ond is that in the post-op of reruns, the 
members of the 4077 will continue indefi- 
nitely to act bonkers, save lives and re- 
fresh viewers’ spirits. Radar will lose and 
find his Teddy bear and, maybe, lose his 
virginity. Klinger will show up in that 
se cunning little chiffon number he 
bought in Seoul. Frank will fritter 
and whine and cluck like a chick- | 
en. B.J. will keep trying to prove | 
he is not the most decent soul 
south of the 38th parallel. Win- 
chester will open another picnic 
basket from Mater and savor cav- 
iar On a tongue depressor. Father 
Mulcahy will smile and sigh. 
Trapper will somehow keep his 
balance on that second-banana 
peel. Hot Lips will practice her 
yoga and do her nails. Henry will 
accidentally impale himself on a 
hypodermic needle. Hawkeye will 
wonder at the insanity of it all, 
and wonder too whether he is part 
of the problem or the solution. 








| ever. “It’s a very simple story,” says Alda, 
| who directed and helped write the final 


place are resolved.” There are hints that 





powerful erotic appeal of his long- Producers Gelbart, Metcalf: And Sherman Potter, who has 
time nemesis, Hot Lips Houlihan. Jy the post-op of reruns, it may outlast the Hundred Years’ War, Seen it all before in other wars, 
Every sitcom must have its will grimace like the Sphinx 
bad guys, even as every war finds its | sentimental father figure every MASHman | and let the vinegar flow all the 
black-market profiteers, body-count fa- | needed 7,000 miles from home. Similarly, | way home. 
| natics and suspicious spooks. M*A*S*H | BJ. Hunnicut was an idealistic Marin 
had its fair and flaky share, led by Frank | County version of Trapper John, and | Dear Mildred, 


Winchester, however smug he might ap- 
pear to be about his old-money Bostonian 
lineage, was a Persian pussycat compared 
with Frank Burns. Each of these charac- 
ters and actors fed the M*A*S*H organ- 
ism without disrupting it. Each helped 
keep the show alive and healthy without 
breaking the circle. 


riching entertainment, M*A*S*H 

is preparing to complete the circle 
in a blaze of hype and hush-hush. In this 
week’s episode (the last to be filmed), the 
4077 troop buries a time capsule in antici- 
pation of the war's end. For next week's 
2%-hour finale, the company is maintain- 
ing a who-shot-J.R.-style secrecy in hope 
of snagging the highest single-show rating 


A« 251 episodes, 104 hours of en- 


show. “The war comes to an end, and the 
stories of the lives of these people in this 





I'm sure you've heard, my dear. The 
war is over. Horse hockey-pucks! it took 
longer than I'd've thought. I sometimes 
wonder whether we're getting better at this 
sort of thing. The men of the 4077 would 
surely say we ought to get worse and then 
give it up. One of them called me—sit down 
and listen to this—‘a tough, bandy-legged | 
little mustang." Donkey doughnuts! That 
Winchester can get under my old hide. 1 
guess all of them have, and I guess they'll 
stay there. When I came to this MASH they 
looked like a strange new breed of soldier. 
Of course, they're really civilian doctors, 
and damn good ones too. I'm gonna miss 
them. Hey, Mother, what say we bring the 
whole lot of them over to the home for one 
last schnapps? It'd sure beat watching that 
thing you've been spending all your time 
with—what's it, television? 

Love forever, 
Sherman 
By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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~The V.0. taste. So unexpectedly 
smooth. So surprisingly light. Mixed or 
Straight, you'll taste the difference. 
Of course, whenever you drink know 
when to say no. But when you do say yes, make 
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It's everything you never expected. _ 
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Teaching a Century toSee 


STIEGLITZ: A MEMOIR/ BIOGRAPHY 


by Sue Davidson Lowe; Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 456 pages; $25.50 
ALFRED STIEGLITZ: PHOTOGRAPHS & WRITINGS; Callaway, 247 pages; $75 


2 xactly a century ago, a young Ameri- 
can studying engineering in Berlin 
paid $7.50 for his first camera. His name 
was Alfred Stieglitz, and the centennial of 
that impulsive purchase is worth celebrat- 
ing. For in the intervening years, Stieglitz 
did more than anyone else to elevate pho- 
tography from a curiosity or hobby to a 
respectable member of the visual arts. He 
did so both by example (his pictures were 
instantly recognized as transcendent) and 
by precept (he lectured, hectored and lob- 
bied constantly on behalf of his crusade 
for the camera). He also established and 
ran galleries and magazines, and took up 
the task of forcing fellow Americans to 
look at 20th century art and like it. 

The current flurry of commemoration 
attests to his success. An exhibit of Stieg- 
litz photographs is now on display at the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C., and will travel later this year to 








| Winter, Fifth Avenue, 1893, and The Steerage, 
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New York City and Chicago. Those who | 
| cannot go to Stieglitz can bring Stieglitz to 
them. Two new books, one mostly words 
and the other chiefly pictures, offer a 
rounded portrait of an irascible, eccentric 
and authentic American genius 

Stieglitz was born (1864) a year before 








- » 
1907: becoming a professional photographer when there was, strictly speaking, no such job 


Lincoln was assassinated and died (1946) 
a year after Hiroshima. The author of 


Stieglitz: A Memoir/ Biography knew him | 


only during the last 20 years of his life. But 
Sue Davidson Lowe is his grandniece and 
thus was privy, as she grew up, to glimpses 
of an artist that outsiders seldom saw. He 
was Uncle Al to her, an old gent who 
liked chocolate ice cream 
miniature golf, and who used summers at 
the Stieglitz family compound in Lake 
George, N.Y., to relax and flirt innocently 
with young female relatives. She knew 
him as a character before she bumped 
into his legend: “It was not until 1932 or 
1933, when I was ten or eleven years old, 
that I began to sense the deep respect in 
which he was held even by the artist and 
writer friends who visited him at Lake 
George; it would take considerably longer 
for me to learn that references to a world- 
wide reputation were not hyperbole.” 
Luckily, knowledge of his fame did 


not erase Lowe’s impressions of the per- | 


son. Stieglitz is as scholarly a production 
as anyone could wish, crammed with facts 
and trailing informative appendixes. It is 
also a loving and occasionally exasperat- 
ed look at a contentious relative and the 








National Gallery of Art, Alfred Stieglitz Collection, 1980 © 1982 


cones and | 





Georgia O'Keeffe in 1918 


Excerpt 


4 * ‘Uncle Al?’ 

His eyes opened; a satyr’s 
twinkle. His other hand grasped 
my knee. Nice firm leg, he said ap- 
provingly. Don’t ever shave. No, 
you're not a child any more. Run 
along, or your grandmother will be 
scolding me again. Come gy 
again tomorrow. 
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“A magazine doesn't 
put a time limit on your creativity.” 





Agi Clark. Senior Vice President and Executive Creative Director, N W Ayer Incorporated. 


A magazine gives you the freedom to tell your story 
the way it needs to be told. 
With one picture or with a thousand words. 
You can staxtle without the fear of being too loud. 
You can educate without having to speak at high speed. 
You can whisper without the fear of not being heard. 
| Because the only limit is your taste, your insight, your imagination. 
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intimate circumstances that formed him. 
Stieglitz spent his life surrounded by fam- 
ily. When he was born, in Hoboken, N_J., 
he had already accumulated 32 first cous- 
ins. His parents, German immigrants 
grown wealthy in America, gave him five 
younger siblings, some of whom spent 
their lives wondering when Alfred would 
ever grow up. From his teens onward, 
when he was drawn to photography and 
modernism in painting and sculpture, the 
bourgeois he most wanted to épater were 
his closest kinfolk. Yet he was free to in- 
dulge in bohemian pursuits, secure in the 
knowledge that his family could, however 
grudgingly, afford him. 

He became a professional photogra- 
pher when there was, strictly speaking, no 
such job. In the 1890s he emerged as a 
leading practitioner and theorist of this 
new technology. He also entered into a so- 
cially acceptable marriage with a woman 
who had money and no interest in any- 
thing else. Escaping her presence and 
their stateroom during one Atlantic cross- 
ing, in 1907, he photographed The Steer- 


Alfred Stieglitz 
Contributing an utter clarity of vision. 





age, a picture he correctly described as 
“perfect.” By then he was embroiled in 
the controversies that would occupy much 
of his career. He battled with those who 
held photography in contempt, using his 
power as the editor of Camera Work, an 
influential quarterly, and his position as 
an art dealer as weapons. He also fought 
with other photographers who wondered 
angrily why he would not print or display 
work that he declared inadequate. 

Lowe’s biography underscores a point 
that has sometimes been forgotten: Stieg- 
litz was a champion of photography but 
never its apologist. He was generous in 
the extreme to those who struck him as 
talented; his protégés included Edward 
Steichen and Ansel Adams. When he felt 
that his colleagues were not living up to 
their medium, however, he abandoned 
them and turned to new European paint- 
ing and sculpture. At 291, his small gal- 
lery on Fifth Avenue, he staged one-man 
shows for Henri Rousseau and Picasso, 
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| the first either had received anywhere. He 





also introduced American gallerygoers to 
a Who's Who of modern artists, including 
Cézanne, Matisse, Rodin, Brancusi, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec and Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Stieglitz’s affair with O'Keeffe, 24 years 


~ 


his junior, broke up his marriage of 25 | 


years and scandalized a few relatives at 
Lake George. The happy couple, who 
eventually married in 1924, made no se- 
cret of their sexual bond. Lowe recalls a 
dinner table memory shared with her old- 
er sister: “In my day . . . an occasional ex- 
change of winks could trigger Georgia’s 
blouse-unbuttoning sprint up the stairs 


and Alfred’s laughing pursuit—and the | 


red-faced elders’ rush into conversation 
to stifle Peggy's and my childish ques- 
tions.” The photographer was then in his 
early 60s. 

Stieglitz abounds with such remem- 
brance, personal touches that fill in a pub- 
lic career. Lowe describes what it was like 
to be photographed by Stieglitz, a task- 
master who demanded poses of three or 
four minutes for a single exposure, giving 
the subject cramps and much time to ob- 
serve: “The tall tripod, the large wooden 
box of the camera, the plates carefully in- 
serted and removed, the delicate groan of 
the advancing and retreating lens as it 
was tuned into focus, the black muslin un- 
der which Uncle Alfred’s head dived 
when at last he was ready, the wheeze of 
the shutter, and, finally, my reprieve.” 
She also looks back with comic dismay to 
her visits to the last of Stieglitz’s galleries, 
on Madison Avenue. There he would 
force her to examine pictures while he 
gave a running commentary to assembled 
adults: “See that child? She knows more 
about what you call Art than you'll know 
when you're a hundred.” 


or all his theorizing, the proof of Stieg- 

litz’s triumph still rests in his photo- 
graphs. Alfred Stieglitz: Photographs & 
Writings offers 73 plates culled from the 
1,600 works that O'Keeffe donated to the 
National Gallery of Art after Stieglitz’s 
death. The reproductions are exquisite. 
The old master, who sometimes devel- 
oped scores of prints from a single nega- 
tive to produce one that he liked, could 
not fault the painstaking care devoted to 
this book. It contains The Steerage (1907), 
of course, and also Winter, Fifth Avenue 
(1893), an early work that helped make 
Stieglitz famous. Yet every page turns up 
a gem, an unforgettable image. 

Stieglitz’s works are deceptively sim- 
ple, accomplishments theoretically avail- 
able to any shutterbug with a decent cam- 
era. Yet his artistry lies precisely in this 
mistaken impression. His chief contribu- 
tion to photography was the absolute clar- 
ity of his vision. He never fell back on 
gimmickry, never allowed ingenuity or 
cleverness to distort his focus. He looked 
steadily at people, places and things and 
allowed them to speak to the eyes of oth- 
ers. If his images seem familiar now, that 
is because Stieglitz taught this century to 
see them. —By Paul Gray 





Heart-Catchin 
THE MOONS OF JUPITER 


by Alice Munro 
Knopf; 233 pages; $12.95 





ome writers have voices so distinctive 

that no matter how traditional the 
form they write in, the identity of the au- 
thor can scarcely fail to be recognized af- 
ter a brief passage. Alice Munro belongs 
in that rare company; from her naturalis- 
tic, classically composed short stories 
there rises a melodic line that catches at 
the heart with its freshness. 

Munro’s originality is all the more 


| striking because her subject is ordinari- 


ness. The stories in this collection and in 
earlier volumes of fiction (Lives of Girls 
and Women, Something I've Been Mean- 
ing to Tell You) are situated in backwaters 
of Munro’s native Canada, places from 
which any author might have fled long 
ago, literally and literarily. Instead, Mun- 
ro still lives in Clinton, Ont., and, in her 
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Alice Munro 
Swift and telling characterizations. 
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prose, dwells with contagious affection on 
the Saskatchewan plain and on the poky 
small towns and industrial cities of west- 
ern Ontario. Hanratty, for instance, is 
“such a narrow place, crude without the 
compensations of the wilderness, cramped 
without any urban variety or life.” 

Her characters are farmers, school- 
teachers, librarians, telephone linemen. If 
one of them breaks out briefly from the 
boundaries of place and station, he—and 
particularly she—is usually fated to come 
back. In Accident, the would-be musician 
Frances returns to Hanratty, after a spell 
at a conservatory, to direct a high school 
glee club and play the organ in a chur¢h 
on Sunday. When she falls in love with a 
married science teacher, they can find no 
better places to make love than on the 
floor of the science supply closet. 

Frances thinks nobody knows. “It is 
in imagining her affair to be a secret that 
Frances shows a lack of small-town in- 
stincts, a trust and recklessness she is un- 





| aware of; this is what people mean when 
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they say. . . she has been away. . . She has 
the outsider’s quick movements, preoccu- 
pied look, high-pitched, urgent voice, the 
outsider’s innocent way of supposing her- 
self unobserved.” 

Nothing seems to happen in these sto- 
ries, except in the ordinary way of plain 





people. Relatives from the city come to a | 


small town for a visit with a cousin. Two 
brothers, seeking the old homestead where 
they were born, find that it has been up- 
rooted to make way for a wildlife preserve. 
In a nursing home, two elderly widows 
whoare lifelong friends become estranged, 
then reconciled. Still, only the surface of 
these characters may be viewed as plain 
In her seemingly effortless prose style, 
Munro has etched portraits of people liv- 
ing underground dramas of high intensity. 

Her characterizations are swift and 
telling. In Bardon Bus, for example, a 


the heroine of Chekhov’s The Darling, 
identifies herself completely with each 
successive man in her life. “She takes up a 
man and his story wholeheartedly. . . 
Next time you see her she'll be in deep, 
going to fortunetellers, slipping his name 


tion of the name there will be a mushy 
sound to her voice . 
set of gloom, the doubts She will get 
drunk, and sign up for rolfing, swim ther- 





apy, gymnastics. In none of this is she so 
exceptional. She does what women do.” 
Writing about ordinary life is hazard- 
ous; it may induce the boredom that is its 
subject. Munro defies the danger, and 
triumphs By Patricia Blake 
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into every other sentence; with this men- | 


Then comes the on- | 


young woman falls in love often and, like | 
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At Goodwill Industries, we're developing one of Amer- 
ica’s most valuable business resources. Disabled adults. 
In Goodwill Industries’ job training programs, disabled 
adults learn the job and interpersonal skills they'll need to 
compete successfully in the working world. Then, with the 
help of local businesses and industries, they're getting the 
chance to put their talents to work. In sheltered workshop 
programs. On-the-job training programs. And full-time jobs. 
They're becoming taxpayers instead of tax users. 
They're gaining self-respect, as well as the respect of their 
co-workers and employers. The bottom line is this. Goodwill 
Industries’ job training programs are working. For the 
disabled. For the economy. And for businesses like yours. 


Goodwill Industries 
Our business works. So people can. 
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| potent legal legacy that some judiciary 


| male and conservatively Republican. At 
| the same time, as even some liberals ad- 
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The Reagan Brand on the Judiciary 





His choices are white, male, conservative and solidly competent 


onald Reagan has rarely written him- 

self a better script. Faced with filling 
a vacancy on the U.S. Supreme Court, he 
named the high bench’s first woman Jus- 
tice: the capable, personable and conser- 
vative Sandra Day O’Connor. The Presi- 
dent's backers were mostly delighted, and 
his critics were momentarily disarmed. At 
the midpoint of his term, the choice of 
O'Connor continues to control the public 
impression of Reagan’s judicial nomina- 
tions. With little public fanfare, he has ap- 
pointed 88 other judges to life tenure on 
district and circuit courts—the federal 
trial and appeals bench. They, and other 
nominations to come, assure Reagan a 


watchers find thrilling, others chilling. As 
a group, his choices very much wear the 
Reagan brand: they are mostly white, 





mit, they are solidly competent. 

During the 1980 campaign, Candi- | 
date Reagan inveighed against left- | 
leaning activist judges and promised a 
dramatic change; his Republican plat- 
form called for the appointment of judges 
who would restore respect for “traditional 
family values and the sanctity of innocent 
human life.” The ideological thrust so dis- 
tressed a group of 61 practicing lawyers 
and law professors that they signed an ad- 
vertisement urging Reagan’s defeat be- 





Robert Bork, 55, D.C. Circuit Court of 
Appeals: the man who fired Archibald 
Cox in the 1973 “Saturday Night Mas- 
sacre” ... former Yale professor and 
US. Solicitor General, the Govern- 
ment’s lawyer in Supreme Court cases 
. .. strong believer in judicial restraint, 
who blasted the court’s abortion deci- 
sion as a “wholly unjustifiable usurpa- 
tion of state legislative authority” . .. 
possible future high bench nominee. 
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cause he was a threat to an “independent 
judiciary.” Last week TIME completed a 
straw poll of the signers to see if they still 
believe as they did in 1980. Of those who 
were willing to record their opinion, the 
vast majority said they would sign the ad 
again, and most thought the Reagan 
choices were too “rigidly conservative.” 
But only one-third thought that his judges 
were “significantly lower” in quality than 
those of President Carter. 

In fact the ratings given Reagan's ap- 
pointees by the tradition-minded Ameri- 
can Bar Association are nearly the same 
as those given to Carter’s. About 6% in 
each group got the highest ranking, “ex- 
ceptionally well qualified”; while Carter 
named three judges who were found “not 
qualified,” none of Reagan’s has suffered 
that stigma. Says one Democratic aide on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee: “There 
have been some ultraconservative judges, 
but there has been an absence of real 
clinkers.” (For brief profiles of three Rea- 
gan judges, see below.) 

There has also been another glaring 
absence: new black faces. Reagan's sole 
black appointment is «Appeals Court 
Judge Lawrence Pierce of New York, 
who was elevated from federal district 


court. Only two Hispanics have been ap- | 


pointed, and they serve in Puerto Rico. 


Four, including O'Connor, are women. | 


(There are three more women and two 
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Carol Mansmann, 40, district court in 
Pittsburgh: a professor at Duquesne, 
regarded as “gifted” and “indefatiga- 
ble” ... still teaches a course on sex 
discrimination one night a week and 
recently snapped at a lawyer for de- 
scribing secretaries as “girls” ... for- 
mer board member of pro-life group 
... lack of broad experience overcome 
by her industry ... writes careful 
opinions. 
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Hispanics among 21 nominees now 
awaiting Senate confirmation.) 
The Reagan record in this area is par- 


his predecessor's success at increasing the 


bench. Of Carter's 262 appointments, 
15.3% were women, 14.5% were black 
and 6.1% were Hispanic. Jonathan Rose, 


that the country is paying for Carter's 
high percentages. “Some of those judges 
can’t carry the load; some are weak in ar- 
eas of the law,” says Rose. “I’m not sure 
the aim of diversity is well served if quali- 
ty is sacrificed at the same time.” 

That critique will scarcely calm angry 
minorities and women. “We knew darn 


Hispanics in this Administration,” says 
Arnold Torres, executive director of the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 


longer bothers to lobby the White House 
on judicial choices. His anguish is shared 
by District of Columbia Superior Court 
Judge Gladys Kessler, head of the Na- 
tional Association of Women Judges. 


have some grave concerns about whether 


women candidates.” She also charges that 
potential female judges are being scruti- 
nized more closely than males on their op- 
position to abortion. 

“I wish she were right, but she is dead 
wrong,” complains Dr. J.C. Willke, presi- 


| dent of the National Right to Life Com- 





| emphasize nominees’ views on the issue, 
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Hayden Head Jr., 38, district court in 
Corpus Christi, Texas: Reagan’s youn- 
gest judge . . . used to practice with his 
father, a local political power and ac- 
tive Reaganite ... described by one 
lawyer as “very strict with both sides, 
as distinguished from some judges who 
are strict only with one side” ... re- 
cently fined two lawyers $100 each for 
arriving late in court . . . is expected to 
rise in the system. 


ticularly distressing to many because of 


representation of those groups on the | 


| an Assistant Attorney General, maintains 


well they weren't going to be appointing 


zens. Torres adds that his organization no 


“The record is dismal,” says Kessler. “We 


this Administration is really looking for 


mittee. The Administration is failing to 
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he insists. “This is our greatest disap- 
pointment.” But on other matters political 
and philosophical, the Reagan judges 
seem to be just what he promised voters 
two years ago. 

It is as traditional as campaign but- 
tons for Presidents to nominate like- 
minded judges, but Reagan has been un- 
usually loyal to his party. Says University 
of Massachusetts Politics Professor Shel- 
don Goldman, a longtime student of ap- 
pointments: “This Administration has se- 
lected a higher percentage of partisans 
than any since Woodrow Wilson’s.” 
Goldman calculates that Reagan has 
gone outside his party for only 2.9% of his 
district court appointments, compared 
with 4.5% for Jimmy Carter and 7.2% for 
Richard Nixon. One aspect of the politi- 
cal pattern has even the Administration 
upset, however. Under the longstanding 
system of “senatorial courtesy,” the Presi- 
dent generally fills vacancies from lists 
provided by Republican Senators. This is 
one reason for the heavy white, male tilt, 
say Administration officials. They recent- 
ly passed the word to Senate leaders that 
the President wants more minorities and 
women among the proposed names. 


N onetheless, there is no desire to ease 
up on finding judges who will turn the 
tide against liberal activism. The Presi- 
dent has reached into academia to sign 
up some of the most powerful proponents 
of conservative views. One is Richard 
Posner, 44, who was appointed to the Sev- 
enth Circuit Court of Appeals from the 
University of Chicago Law School. A 
champion of the free-market economic 
views of the Chicago school, he is a bril- 
liant foe of much Government business 
regulation and of the nation’s antitrust 
laws. To critics like Rob Warden, editor 
of Chicago Lawyer, “He’s an intellectual 
bully. The other judges on the court are 
afraid of him.” In one year on the job, 
Posner has written more opinions, often 
witty and concise, than some judges do in 
ten. Among Reagan’s other star academic 
recruits to appeals courts: Ralph Winter, 
47, of Yale Law School, a conservative ex- 
pert in many legal areas; Antonin Scalia, 
46, another Chicago law professor, who 
specialized in administrative law; as well 
as former Solicitor General Robert Bork, 
a longtime constitutional-law professor 
at Yale. 

Such minds are among the least- 
known and most important assets of the 
Reagan revolution. His choices now ac- 
count for less than one-seventh of the 656- 
judge federal bench. But if the current 
pace of judicial vacancies continues, he 
might be able to name more than half of 
the federal judiciary by the end of a sec- 
ond term. And he may also get to create 
his own majority in the Supreme Court, 
where five Justices are over 70, including 
its lone liberals, William Brennan and 
Thurgood Marshall. On the evidence to 
date, his choices will be firmly conserva- 
tive, and worse yet for liberals, they will 
be good at it. —By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Washington 
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Stealing a Book Is Theft 





A judge condemns the early exposure of the Ford memoirs 


ooks by ex-Presidents have become a 

lucrative business. Each of the past 
four occupants of the White House made 
more money writing his memoirs than he 
earned in salary while President. But 
some citizens, especially journalists, have 
objected to former high officials’ profiting 
from their inside knowledge. Victor Na- 
vasky, editor of the 117-year-old leftist 
weekly the Nation (circ. 48,000), raised 
that argument, among others, in April 
1979 to justify his printing a 2,250-word 
article on President Gerald R. Ford's par- 
don of President Nixon that was little 
more than a summary of a pirated copy of 
Ford’s then unpub- 
lished memoir, A 
Time to Heal. 

Navasky admit- 
ted that the Nation 
did no additional re- 
porting, not even to 
check how much of 
what Ford revealed 
was new. Nonethe- 
less, contended Na- 
vasky, “What we did 
was a_ journalistic 
coup, and perfectly 
legal.” Last week in Manhattan, however, 
US. District Court Judge Richard Owen, 
ruling on a suit brought by Ford's publish- 
ers, Harper & Row and the Reader’s Di- 
gest Association, concluded that the Na- 
tion had violated federal copyright law. 
Said Owen: “The Nation took what was 
essentially the heart of the book.” 

The decision had been eagerly await- 
ed by legal scholars because it appeared to 
involve a clash between the right to liter- 
ary ownership (copyright), which is pro- 
vided for in Article I, Section 8 of the 
Constitution, and the First Amendment 
guarantee of a free press. Owen, however, 
held that much of what Navasky called 
“hot news” had long since been a matter 
of public record. Wrote the judge: “The 
‘revelations’ of the Ford memoirs were 
not such news, ‘hot’ or otherwise, as to 
permit the use of... copyrighted materi- 
al.” Legal researchers generally endorsed 
Owen's decision, but several agreed 
with Columbia University Law Professor 
Benno Schmidt that it was “an excruciat- 
ingly close case.” Said Schmidt: “If the 
law were reinterpreted to permit the max- 
imum information to get to the public, the 
Nation would win.” Navasky, unrepen- 
tant, agreed. Said he: “The court made a 
decision that intrudes on journalistic dis- 
cretion, and we intend to appeal it.” 

Ford’s publishers spent more than ten 
times as much on legal costs as they will re- 
coup from the $12,500 award for damages. 
Thesum that they were granted represents 












the fee that was lost when TIME, which 
had purchased first magazine publication 
rights, withdrew under a contractual pro- 
vision after portions of the book appeared 
in the Nation. Owen suggested in his deci- 
sion that only an “oversight” in the copy- 
right law prevented him from awarding 
the publishers their legal costs. The pub- 
lishers described the battle as one of prin- 
ciple. Said Brooks Thomas, president of 
Harper & Row: “This is a significant vic- 
tory. It says that you cannot steal literary 
property merely by calling it news.” a 


Mir Science 
A Soviet-U.S. magazine 


ven at the peak of détente, the Soviet 

Union reserved to itself the power of 
the press: no American general-circula- 
tion publication was ever translated and 
sold on newsstands to ordinary citizens. 
Last week, during an era of renewed 
East-West tension, that barrier was bro- 
ken in a small way: Soviet officials dis- 
tributed 20,000 copies of the first issue of 
In the World of Science, a Russian-lan- 
guage version of Scientific American 
(worldwide circ. 1 million in eight lan- 
guages) that is being produced under a li- 
censing agreement with Mir, a Moscow 
publishing house. Said Yevgeni Velikhov, 
vice president of the So- 





viet Academy of Sci- B MHPE HAYRH 
ences, in an introductory Ween 


a 


editorial: “This publica- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. ac- 
quires special  signifi- 
cance at this time of 
limited international co- 
operation.” 

The inaugural issue, 
the result of five years of 
discussions between the 
magazine’s publisher, 
Gerard Piel, and Mos- 
cow Officials, makes 
plain that editors in the USS.R. will 
translate all articles and occasionally will 
include entirely new pieces by Soviet au- 
thors. More pointedly, notes Chief Editor 
Sergei Kapitsa, “we have the right, in 
consultation with the American editors, 
to remove any article of a given issue.” 
Among taboo subjects: social and eco- 
nomic sciences and defense matters. The 
Soviet issue also excludes consumer ad- 
vertising. The translation does, however, 
retain the original's colorful charts and 
photographs, thereby making it, at a hef- 
ty price by Moscow standards of two ru- 
bles (about $2.80), one of the handsomest 
magazines on the Soviet market. a 
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Monumental Effort in Java 





To giant stepped pyramid rises eerily 
out of the lush rice fields of central 
Java, like some forbidden city in a sequel 
to Raiders of the Lost Ark. Bristling with 
statuary and turrets, the imposing edifice 
sits in stony silence in the gathering light 
of dawn. But this is not a Hollywood fan- 
tasy. It is Indonesia’s Borobudur, the 
world’s largest and probably most myste- 
rious Buddhist monument, which will be 
rededicated this week as a national shrine 
| and tourist attraction after being rescued 
from decades of neglect. 

Built around 1,200 years ago, Borobu- 
dur (usually translated as “temple on the 
hill”) is an architectural jewel that Histo- 
rian Arnold Toynbee ranked as the equal 
of the Parthenon. Very little is known of 
the people who built and used it, or of the 
reasons it was permanently abandoned in 
1006 after an earthquake and the eruption 
of the nearby Merapi volcano. Covered 
with some twormiles of bas-reliefs that de- 
pict the life of Buddha and the sacred 
| stories of Buddhism, Borobudur is a 
source of immense national pride to 
Indonesia, even though Islam is now 
the religion of more than 95% of its 
people. 

Carved of gray-brown volcanic 
stone, Borobudur consists of a large 
platform, roughly 400 ft. on each 
side, surmounted by a wedding cake 
of five progressively smaller square 
terraces. These are topped 
by three circular layers. 
Crowning the entire 
structure is a bell-shaped 
stupa. Dozens of statues of 
Buddha line the balus- 
trades on each level. An- 
cient Javanese architects, 
under Hindu _ influence, 
designed Borobudur as a 
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An international team helps salvage a Buddhist treasure 


Borobudur restored: seeking arial through ascending stages of enlightenment 


model of the Mahayana Buddhist cosmos; 
the various levels represent the ascending 
stages of enlightenment that must be 
passed before nirvana, or spiritual free- 
dom, is reached. 

For some eight centuries, the site was 
overrun by tropical growth, shaken by 
quakes and lashed by monsoon rains. 
Still, when the British Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Java, Thomas Raffles, rediscovered 
the ruins in 1814, he was sufficiently im- 
pressed to order a cleanup of the stone 
pyramid. The Dutch, who regained Java 
from the British in 1816, continued the 
custodial work, which culminated in a 
major restoration after the turn of the cen- 
tury, but their well-meant efforts failed to 
stem continuing damage from tremors 
and poor drainage. 

By the 1960s, Borobudur’s foundation 
was so badly weakened that the entire 
structure was in danger of collapse. Some 
of the balustrades were listing as much as 
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11° because the artificial hill on which 
the temple sits had settled. Algae, fungi 
and lichens were eating away at porous 
stone, obliterating the exquisite carvings. 
An alarmed Indonesian government ap- 
pealed to the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) for international help to save 
the monument. 

Noother archaeological rescue of such 
magnitude had been attempted since 
UNESCO’s raising of the Egyptian temple of 


Abu Simbel in 1966 to protect it from the | 


floodwaters of the Aswan dam. Consul- 
tants from a variety of disciplines, from ar- 
chitecture to soil mechanics, concluded 
that halfway measures would no longer do; 
a major rebuilding had to be undertaken. 
To arrest the “stone cancer,” as experts 
call it, the temple’s entire middle section 
was removed, a job comparable to taking 
out the center ofa layer cake without caus- 
ing a collapse. With the help ofa computer 
contributed by IBM, each of the 1,300,232 
stones was catalogued, then cleaned and 


chemically treated before being returned | 
to its place. Thousands of stones that had | 





tumbled down over the years had to be fit- | 


ted, like parts of a brobdingnagian jigsaw 
puzzle, into their proper niches. Even local 
mystics were consulted, along with the 
computer, to find where the stones be- 
longed. (Sadly, 54 of the Buddha heads still 
have not been matched with 258 headless 
Buddha torsos.) 


Mc important was ensuring the tem- 
ple’s structural integrity, continually 
threatened by Java’s heavy rains. Under 
the leaning balustrades went reinforced 
concrete slabs. To prevent water from un- 
dermining the hill upon which Borobudur 
sits, the engineers installed hidden drain- 
pipes to replace the gargoyle spouts pro- 
vided by the ancients. Finally, gravel, tar, 
epoxy and lead were layered under the 
stones to protect them and the foundation 
from seepage. Says Indonesian Archacol- 
ogist Soekmono, 60, known among his 
countrymen as the Guardian of Borobu- 


rorrer—cawma/viaison Gur: “The structure is engineered to 


last another 1,000 years.” 

The reconstruction took a dec- 
ade of effort and cost $25 million. 
Located 30 miles from the Javanese 
city of Jogjakarta, Borobudur is 
eventually expected to attract sev- 
eral million visitors a year. At this 
week’s ceremony, Indonesian offi- 
cials, as well as representatives of 
UNESCO and 28 contributing na- 
tions and corporations, will gather 
at the temple for the local equiva- 
lent of a ribbon cutting. Even if the 


they climb Borobudur’s refurbished 
steps, they can take pride in setting 
an example for all the world to em- 
ulate in the care of a noble relic of 
the distant past. —-By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Sandra Burton/Jogjakarta 








donors do not achieve nirvana as | 
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